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‘GUILD MEMBERS 
SAVED °1,150,0 
LAST YEAR! 





J What Yio YOU fave on Yor Books ? 


TiARLY 70,000 people took advantage of this 
i opportunity to reduce the cost of the best new 
books without a guarantee of satisfaction. And 
they were more than satisfied! Now, a final check 
against the slightest displeasure has been added to the 
Guild plan and the membership is growing by thou- 


sands. 


Members have received the following outstanding 
literary successes—at a tremendous cash saving: 
TRISTRAM 


CIRCUS PARADE 

TRADER HORN 

BLACK MAJESTY 

BAD GIRL 

HAPPY MOUNTAIN 

FRANCOIS VILLON 

POINT COUNTER POINT 

MEET GENERAL GRANT 
ANTHOLOGY OF WORLD POETRY 
MAGIC ISLAND 


And many others—all at a price that makes non- 
membership a useless extravagance. 
Books of this kind—impor- 
tant, worth while, the best 
thought and writ- 
ing of our day, will 
be published in the 
future just as they 
have been in the 
past. You will buy 
your share of them 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction 


some way. You will not allow the few exceptional titles 
that appear, to escape you if you know of them. But 
WILL you know of them? And—if you do—will you 
pay full price for them? IT IS NOT NECESSARY! 
You can have the twelve best books of the year delivered 
at your door, one each month, for a single subscription 
fee that reduces their cost materially. 

You may naturally assume, that to produce expensive 
books like those listed here for a great deal Jess than the 
publishers’ prices, that some economy is practiced in the 
printing or binding. THIS IS NOT THE CASE! Every 
book is handsomely bound in the best cloth. Many are 
illustrated. The paper and printing are, in every case, 
excellent. The exclusive Guild edition differs from the 
trade edition only in points of taste. Never is it inferior 
in any way; often it is better. 

You receive your books on the same day the book ap- 
pears on sale in the stores. You are reading tomorrow’s 
best sellers while the reviewers are writing their opin- 
Ions. 

Now, to the scores of reasons so many thousands of 
intelligent readers have found for joining the Guild, the 
privilege of exchanging books has been added! 

Your books are chosen by an eminent Board of Edi- 
tors headed by Carl Van Doren. They are selected from 
manuscripts before publication. The record of this 
Board’s past success is a guarantee of the quality of 
their future selections. 


You Cannot LOSE! 


Mail the coupon today for the new booklet WINGS 
and complete details of the erchange privilege. 
THE LITERARY GUILD 

Dept. 72-W. D. 
55 Fifth Avenue : New York 


THe Lrrerary Guitp, Dep't 72-W. D. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


You may send me a copy of the booklet WINGS 
free and without obligation. 


Name 
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City BO ssn ciemeioves 


when writing advertisers. 
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CRITICISM 


SERVICE 





































Rates for 


_ Criticizing Prose 


The Critical Board 
charges only a nominal 
fee for its services, in 
spite of the high quality 
of counsel rendered. The 
charges based upon length 
ef manuscripts are as 
follows: 

$1.00 
for 1000 words or less 
$2.00 

for 1000 to 2000 words 

$3.00 

for 2000 to 3000 words 


$4.00 
for 3000 to 4000 words 


$5.00 
for 4000 to 5000 words 
Sixty cents for each 1000 
words between 5000 
and 10,000. 
Fifty cents for each 1009 
words above 10,000. 


Verse 


Sc per line — minimum 
charge $1.00. Over 100 
lines, 4c per line. 


Typing Service 


We also offer a typing 
service for which we 
charge 75c per 1000 
words—for poetry and 
songs 2c per line. The 
work is done by expert 
typists on good quality 
paper, and the price in- 
cludes one complete set 
of carbon copies. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


O DOUBT, you have often wished you knew 
some great, successful author, knew him well 
enough to submit your manuscripts for his criticism 
Perhaps you have said to yourself “‘T know there’s 
something not just right in my work, but what it is 
I can’t quite find out. I need the help of an expert.” 
To meet this need, we are offering vou the services 
of successful writers who have learned the ropes and 
can give you competent criticism of the first order. 


Gives You the Benefit of 
Long and Successful Experience 


The writers chosen to serve on the Drcest’s 
Critical Board know that the struggle of the be- 
ginner is difficult and sympathize with his striving. 
They were chosen particularly because they have 
been through this struggle themselves and know 
what it is. With a background of much experience 
they are able to show you how to improve you 
manuscripts and fit them to editorial needs. In their 
hands, your manuscripts are criticized as sincerely 
as their own, and you not only learn what you must 
not do, but also what you must do if you are to 
become a thorough writer. 


How to Sell Your Manuscripts 


With the advice and criticism of the Writer’s DicEst 
Critical Board, you will be able to correct your weakness, 
and at the same time you will receive valuable information 
on the most logical markets for your work. You will find 
suggestions and criticism absolutely honest and straightfor- 
ward and a most effective aid to more sales. 

The rates are low compared with the results of this 
friendly, constructive service. Hundreds of others have 
benefited by it. Send your manuscript today and enjoy 
these advantages. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept. 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 
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This announcement has brought new vision and inspiration to 







ambitious thousands who hungered for wider, deeper culture 


A Background That Will 


Broaden Any Mind 


Fascinatingly Told in Narrative Form 


“The ONE book to read and know.” 


—Philadelphia Public Ledger 


‘More dramatic than drama, more 
interesting than fiction.” 
—Birmingham News 


“A university in itself.” 
—Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


“Like viewing the universe 
from a hilltop.”’ 
—Toledo Times 


Examine it FREE! 














Brings 
YOU 


Up-to-date 


On Every Subject 


NJOW you can have at your command what 
4 man has learned in the six greatest branches 
of human knowledge and culture. Six great 
romantic outlines, six comprehensive sections 
that will bring you—compressed into one 700 
page volume—the thrilling story of the world’s 
HISTORY down to date—the stirring march 
ind trend of RELIGION—the thought and 
wisdom of man’s PHILOSOPHY—the _intri- 
guing beauty of the ARTS—the all-embracing 
survey of every branch of SCIENCE—and a 
complete panorama of the world’s LITERATURE 
from the first Neolithic scribblings to the work 
| modern authors. 


A Liberal Education 
In Only One Volume 


THE OUTLINE OF MAN’S KNOWLEDGE, 
by Clement Wood, is the ONE book, the only 
book, that gives you the fascinating story of what 
man has learned and accomplished from the 
world’s birth in a flare of meteoric splendor up 
to the arrival of radio, aviation and television. 
Here is the whole story—all of it—Science, Art, 
Literature, History, Philosophy and Religion—in 
one large, beautiful volume that you can actu- 
ally BORROW for a week at our expense. 

Clip and mail the convenient coupon and it will 
bring you, prepaid, a copy of THE OUTLINE 
OF MAN’S KNOWLEDGE. Examine it. See 
for yourself how fascinating is the story of 
knowledge. Read it freely for a week. See how 
much you have missed in the realm of things 









you OUGHT TO 


you are not completely 


the book back within 


Otherwise, keep it as your very own 
and remit the astoundingly low price 
of only $1.50 and two dollars a month 


for two months. 


Send No Money — BORROW 


KNOW. If 
satisfied send 
seven days. 


It at Our Expense 


But don’t decide 


now. 


all-absorbing work first. 


that at our expense 


Just clip and mail the coupon 
Copeland Company, Dept. 
West 57th St., New 


See this 
You can do 
Send no money. 
Lewis 

119 





York, N. Y. 
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HISTORY 


A complete, continuous easily 
readable history of the world 
Irom its tormation to our own 


day and age. 


SCIENCE 


Wonders of science. Animal 
life, the ear all man- 
kind. Science of sex, person- 
ality, human nature 


LITERATURE 


Fascinating storr of world 
literature in all ages. <A _bril- 
liant presentation co-ordinat 
ing your entire knowledge 


ART 


Entire story of the Arts: 
Painting, Sculpture, Architec- 
ture, Music, Dancing. Brings 
you a new appreciation of art 


RELIGION 


Man’s first spiritual aspira- 
tions. Mysteries of religious 
beginnings up to the story otf 
all ; 
all modern sects and beliefs 


PHILOSOPHY 


The story of Philosophy and 
Philosophers. The wisdom of 
the ages 

ALL IN THE OUTLINE OF 
MAN’S KNOWLEDGE. Send 
this coupon and examine it 
Free. 


th, 4 








Tear Off Along This Line and Mail Today 


Lewis Copeland Company, Dept. 525, 
! 119 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


| Kindly send me 
| Clement Wood, 700 pages, illustrated, handsomely bound 
book or remit 5 


I will either return the 


$2.00 per month tor two months, a tot 
Same return privilege 


| for cash with order 
Name 


Address 


L = <If outside limits of Continental U. S., enclose $5.00 with order.- —=— 


THE 


OUTLINE 


$1 


al of 


OF MAN’S KNOWLEDGE by | 
i, Within 7 days 

as first paymen:, and then | 

$5.50. (Ten per cent discount | 
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Sacre Coeur 
on Montmartre 
-where +he 

artists live- 































THE steeple we see towering above the other buildings in the sketch is 

that of the Basilique du Sacré Coeur, an oriental looking church of white 
stone in the Romanesque. It is in the Byzantine style of the twelfth century 
and was used as a church since 1891, but was only consecrated basilica in 


October, 1919. 


ND Montmartre? What can one say of that of which there is so much 

to say, and of which so much already has been said. It represents the 
brains, the wit and the genius of France, as also its “blague”™ (or “blarney”). 
It is mostly the home of the artists and of Bohemia, which a few years ago 
succeeded the Latin Quarter in this respect. 


HE name Montmartre has been given several origins. Some say it is “Mont 
Martis,” the hill of Mars; others, “Mons Martyrum,” the hill of the 
Martyr. St. Denis, the patron saint of Paris, was beheaded at the foot of the 
hill, and legend says he picked up his head and carried it to the summit of the 
hill, where he was buried. 
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A LIBERAL EDUCATION IN ART 


54 Beautiful Paintings in Color 
With Over 500 Pages of Informative Text 


Here in six handsome volumes are the master- 
pieces of six world-renowned artists, faithfully 
reproduced, in all the richness and the glory of 
coloring of the original, on the finest quality 
canvas grain paper. Included in each volume 
isa biography of the artist, giving a trustworthy 
and interesting record of his life and works. 


(1) By REMBRANDT 
Contains such gems as his Portrait of Himself; 
A Man With a Cap; The Woman Taken in Adultery; 
Portrait of an Old Man; Hendrikje Stoffels; the 
Burgomaster; Portrait of an Old Lady; and The 
Syndics of the Cloth Merchants Guild. The cover 
medallion: Philips Lucasz. 
a By SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 
he Strawberry Girl; Heads of Angels; Miss 
Bowles (Love Me, Love My Dog); Mrs. Nesbit, with 
a Dove; Mrs. Richard Hoare with Her Infant Son; 
The Infant Samuel Kneeling at Prayer; and Lady 
Cockburn and Her Children. Cover medallion: The 
Tragic Muse. 
(3) By JEAN-BAPTIST GREUZE 
The Listening Girl; A Girl with Doves; The Votive 
Offering to Cupid; Girl Leaning on Her Hand; 
La Cruche Cassé (The Broken Pitcher); The Head 
of a Giri; La Laitiére (The Milkmaid); and Fidelity, 
or the Souvenir. Cover medallion: The Girl with a 
Scari. 

(4) By GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS 
Prayer; Little Red Riding Hood; Life’s Illusions; A 
Roman Lady; Miss Alice Prinsep (Mrs. Stracey- 
Clitherow); Orlando Pursuing the Fata Morgana; 
Love and Life; and that surpassingly beautiful and 
expressive picture, Hope. Cover medallion: For He 
Had Great Possessions. 


(5) By SIR HENRY RAEBURN ; 
Boy with Rabbit; Viscount Melville; Portrait of 
the Painter; Mrs. Scott Moncrieff; Miss Forbes; 
Lord Newton; Raeburn on Pony; Mrs. Wm, Urqu- 
hart; Colonel Macdonnell. 


(6) By JOHN CONSTABLE 
In the Constable ay are: The Cornfield; 

Cenotaph; Flatfor rd Mill; The Hay-wain; Hampstead 

Heath; Valley Farm; Salisbury Cathedral; Boat 

Building; and Trees. 

These “Gems of Art” are 7'4x10 inches, bound in 
artistic paper boards, and lettered in gold. The text 
pages, of which there are about 90 in each_v lume, are 
of a fine quality of thick but light weight English book 
paper and the type is of a size noted for its excellent 
readability. poy volume, $1.89, postpaid; 


Per set of six volumes, $10.50, postpaid 
By using the coupon below you can order the books 
by number. Keep them ten days and if you are not 
perfectly satisfied return the books to us. We will 
refund your money and you will owe us nothing. 


—— — — — — COUPON — — -—- -—- -—- 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, WRITER’S 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. DIGEsT 











I enclose *8 .., for which send me, post- 


yaic subject to your money-ba ick guaranty, volumes 
I ’ J 3 3 


of the “GEMS OF ART.” 


PINE: so sivigcas:f ane 4.4.c:c1e baw 25s omens es Dee NEC Ree eE 

Address 

ee Kher oe bi, MES 6b Balers ; 
*The entire sect may be purchased on a first payment 

of $2.50, and four succeeding monthly payments of $2.00 

each. 





LITTLE REFERENCE BOOKS 


That Will Answer Your 
Questions Correctly 


Own one or more of these inexpensive “baby 
encyclopedias.” They are chock full of the 
very information that you, as a writer, should 
have. Keep them at your elbow—they are small 
and require little space—and you will find your- 
self referring constantly to them. Each one is 
carefully edited, printed on thin, durable paper, 
and attractively bound. Size, 3 inches wide by 
f*, inches high. 

(1) The Pocket Gardener 
By H. H. Thomas 

Descriptions of garden flowers, fruits and vegetables 

with details of cultivation, etc. 298 pages. 


(2) When Was That? 
y Lawrence H. Dawson 
Dates of historical, literary and geographical events, 
inventions, discoveries, etc. 224 pages. 


(3) Dictionary of Musical Terms 
By Jeffrey Pulver 
All the terms and expressions of any importance 
whatever that are used in the music of today and yes- 
terday are included. Also names of musical instru- 
ments and parts. 244 pages. 


(4) Proverbs and Maxims 
By John L. Rayner 
Taken from the literature and folk lore of the ages. 
Conveniently indexed with subject headings 252 
pages. 


(5) The Pocket Doctor 
By “Medicus” 
Detailed descriptions of our physical ailments and 
accidents, and what to do for them. Simple reme- 
dies, prescriptions, and nursing hints. 248 pages. 


(6) Dictionary of Prose Quotations 
By W. Gurney pags 
Valuable little book for readers, writers and speakers. 
The Quotations are classified under subject headings, 
the name of the aut! lor in each case being mentioned, 
References and explanations have also been given. 
Fully indexed. 260 pages. 


(7) ea of Poetical Quotations 
Gurney Benham 
The, pocket dictionary contains a serviceable selection 
arranged in such form as to facilitate e asy reference, 
Carefully classified under subject headings, and in- 
dexed. 293 pages. 
(8) Abbreviations British and Foreign 
By R. E. Dobbs 
These are mostly British, with an appendix containing 
motor marks, hall marks and date letters of the 
British Assay Office since 1790. 215 pages. 
y mail, cloth-bound, 55c each; leather-bound, 5c each, 
Complete set, cloth, $4; leather, $6, postpaid. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
By using the coupon below you can order the books 
by number. Keep them ten days and if you are not 
perfectly satisfied return the books to us. We will 
refund your money and you will owe us nothing. 
= — — — — S — ~COUPON — — — — — 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, WRITER’S 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y.  piGEst 
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ee ee rere for which send me post- 
paid, subject to your money-back guaranty, volumes 


pickets caine BiG Sida .of the “Pocket Reference Library.” 
WEE Sei inisie Rcd owe t ea iehe sane Sees ORR IA ES 
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Mistakes Will Happen 


Humor Magazines are Wide Open to “Breaks” Clipped 
from Newspapers, Accompanied by Catchy Titles 


Epiror’s Notre.—Mistakes will happen! 


That's why this 


article had to be published without credit to the author. 


- PAYS to advertise—mistakes. If you 
nave a sense of humor, keep your eyes 
ypen for editors’ mistakes, for some other 
editors will buy them. These mistakes in- 
clude misspelled words, misplaced letters, 
clumsy and ambiguous wordings, and prose 
and poetry meant to be serious, but which 
is absolutely absurd. 

Small-town newspapers offer a vast field 
for bad breaks. The want ads often make 
ludicrous reading. City papers print mis- 
takes, also, and the humorist will do well 
to capitalize them. 

Some newspapers buy these ‘“‘breaks,’’ but 
the best markets are the humorous maga- 
zines. The policies of magazines are fre- 
quently changing, so it is well to study those 
dealing in humor to learn the type of breaks 
printed. Some editors pay at the rate of 
one dollar each, others pay two dollars, and 
Life, New York City, pays five dollars each, 
according to its recent announcement. 

When you find a faulty heading or mis- 
print, paste it on a slip of paper and type 
a catchy title above it. Life, however, prints 
follow-up sentences, or amusing comments. 
A few others follow this practice also, which 


is another reason for studying your market 
before submitting. 

Your tithe or comment must convey the 
joke to the reader. Otherwise he may not 
see it at all. Often, however, an editor will 
buy your newsbreaks, and instead of using 
your titles, attach those to his liking. 

The following represents a heading with 
a two-fold meaning : 

“CHURCH FOLKS ASKED TO 
PRAY FOR BOOTLEGGERS” 
This sold 


ment appended was “Still, a great many 
people have found the telephone satisfac- 


for two dollars, and the com 


tory.” 
The following brought a 
Whiz Bang, Robbinsdale, Minn. : 


check from 


HAS ANYBODY HERE 
SEEN MABEL? 
Two no equal silk garments lost by sales- 
lady with Mabel inside. 
Needless to say, the advertisement meant 
to convey that the name “Mabel’’ was in- 
side. 




























































This advertisement with a double meaning 
sold to Whiz Bang, also: 
SCRATCH! 

FOR SALE—Bed room suits, single bea, 
buggy. 

Oiten a line omitted, or misplaced, makes 
ludicrous reading, as in the following: 

“Miss Lucille Rife as flower girl carried 
a basket of sweet peas and roses. Mr. Robert 
Jones, of Altoona, wore a frock of pink 
georgette and acted as best man.” 

Omission of a word made the following 
salable : 

THE YOUNGSTER’S 
DOING WELL 

Robinson, after leaving Ohio Northern 
University, came to Columbus and was em- 
ployed at different times as a clerk in the 
Z. L. White and at the Old Home Stores. 
He is four years old, is married and has 
three children. 

One letter may change the meaning entire- 
ly, as in this: 

“Dr. J. B. Showers, of Dayton, Ohio, met 
with the Ministerial Association Sunday and 
delivered an immoral sermon.” 

This sold to America’s Humor, formerly 
published at Chicago, but now published in 
New York: 

HOPE REWARDED AT LAST 

After seven years of hope, wife is certain 
hushand died in France. 

WHAT CIRCUS DOES 
HE BELONG TO? 
The train was pulling into Detroit. Mr. 
Ford rose, stretched his six feet. 
THAT’S HOW WE GOT 
OUR START, TOO 
MILK was Capt. Lindbergh’s first Food. 
What was meant, of course, was that 














flight was milk. 

The omission of a comma or semicolon 
produces an acceptable break as the follow- 
ing: 

“One nicely furnished room, excellent 
location, 8 minutes walk te congenial gentle- 
man.” 

Not every misprint will bring a check. De 
not submit any merely because it is a mis- 
take. It must have a humorous angle. The 
following breaks do not contain misspelled 
words, but to read them provokes laughter, 
for each nas peculiar sentence structure: 

“Don’t deliver a used car to a purchaser 
that is not in good running condition.” 

“A young man named Adam Zinke fell 
from a new building in the Third Ward and 
was fatally if not seriously injured.” 

“Blend Coffee, 45c. If you drink this 
you will never drink any more coffee.” 

“She switched on the light and with set 
lips she drew the thick sheet of paper from 
the envelope.” 

These examples will serve to show the na- 
ture of clippings bought and printed. 

In preparing your newsbreaks for sub- 
mission, use small slips, and in the center 
of each paste a clipping. Beneath, type the 
name of the paper from which clipped. 

Watching for these breaks proves profit- 
able in more ways than one. Besides help- 
ing financially, it aids you in your sentence 
structure in more serious writing. You will 
be more careful in the selection of words, 
and the proper placing of them in sentences 
to convey your real meaning. You will be 
careful to punctuate correctly, not failing to 
place commas where they should be placed. 

Do not be discouraged when newsbreaks 
are rejected. If you think that they are 
good, submit elsewhere. And be sure to 
keep a record of all sent out. Often one 
or more are accepted and the others re- 
turned. 
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Short Stories Built a Million Dollar 






Business in [Three Years 


An Interview with Curtis W. Van De Mark, President, 
The Health-O Quality Products Co. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Van De Mark has come into national prominence through his articles 
appearing in such publications as American Weekly, Printer’s Ink, and many other magazines and 
sales papers with national circulation. His sales letters are reproduced by magazines and schools of 
instruction as examples of unusual quality. He is also an authority on advertising, salesmanship and 


business psychology. 


O BUILD a million-dollar business in 

three years, just with the ideas from 

your pen, is some feat, even in these days 
of the aeroplane, zeppelin, 


and billion-dollar stock a 


market. 

Three years ago Mr. 
Van De Mark took over 
a business doing less than 
fifty thousand dollars a 
year and in just three 
years’ time he built it up 
into a nationwide business, 
distributing products in 
every state in the Union 
and almost every city and 
village, a business ap- 
proaching three million 
dollars a year at retail. 
Van De Mark attributes 
his success to his ability 
to write short stories. 
When asked what a short 
story is, he replied: 

“A short story is a de- 
scription of an idea or 
happening dramatized in : 
from two hundred and fifty “VAN 
to five thousand words. 

Story writing, ad writing, describing mer- 
chandise, dramatizing happenings, all come 
within the scope of short-story writing. In 
describing my merchandise, I dramatize the 
description ; when offering my service to the 
consumer, I dramatize vividly the product, 
what it will do and what the customer will 
feel while using the product. 


ans 
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“Here are some very important things,” 
says Van De Mark, “‘in short-story writing ; 
the ability to paint a word picture vividly 
and lifelike, and to say 
things for people that they 
are longing to say them- 
selves, but feel they do 
not have the ability to ex- 
press. Every human being 
feels enthusiastic. It may 
be very deep within them- 
selves. Their very nearest 
and dearest friends may 
not know it. Very often 
they can not express in 
words any of their 
thoughts. 

“Here’s the secret that 
holds them back. It is 
‘fear.’ When you and I 
were children we were 
scolded for speaking, for 
expressing ourselves, for 
giving out the thoughts 
that came from our imagi- 
nation. Very often we 
were punished for doing 
the very things that our 
souls most urged us to do. 
Our ambitions were smothered. Our dreams 
were bottled up. We refused them expres- 
sion until they became nothing but haunting 
memories. 

“To think that you have lost all of these 
valuable thoughts and ideas is false. They 
are all there, waiting for expression. You 
have a veritable gold mine of valuable ideas 
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sealed up within you. They are waiting to 
flow from the end of your pen on paper, if 
you will but give them the right opportunity. 

“Let us see what this thing ‘fear’ really 
is—this vague, haunting, crushing, soul-de- 
stroying, indefinable something that hovers 
over you and prevents you from coming into 
your very own. So that you may more 
readily sense what this thing we call ‘fear’ 
is, let us describe it vividly. Here is a de- 
scription I wrote of it several years ago. 

“The long, slimy fingers of fear are clutch- 
ing at your very throat, smothering your am- 
bitions, strangling your hopes. Like secret 
vampires, they steal away your precious op- 
portunities one by one, leaving you prostrate. 

“Reread that paragraph and you will get 
a better realization of the price that you pay 
for living over these ‘fear’ thoughts that 
were impressed upon you during childhood. 
So then the first step in successful short- 
story writing is to banish ‘fear.’ 

“Now you are ready to start your imagi- 
nation going. Begin back where you left 
off in childhood; think vividly just as you 
did when you were from five to ten years 
of age. There is something that inspires 
you. There is something that fires your im- 
agination. There is something that makes 
every nerve and every cell in your body 


vibrate. Find out what that something is. 
Bring it close to you. Think of it. Let it 
start your imagination to pulsating. Then 


you will be able to imagine people doing 
things. You will be able to work with them 
in your imagination. You will be able to 
talk to them and express for them. 

“To interest people, you must think vivid- 
ly. You must see things moving and in 
action. You must describe these things as 
they really are. Tell others what. you see 
and tell it vividly. You and I and every 
other human being want more drama. We 
want less of the cold, harsh, unfeeling side 
of life. We want more of its warmth, more 
sympathy, more harmony, more attention, 
more interest, and to obtain that, we are 
willing to pay almost any price. 

“One of the most successful short stories 
I ever wrote was one in which the opening 
paragraph read: ‘I am not a gambler.’ This 
particular story brought more replies than 
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any other thing I have ever written. The 
psychology of it is this: Every human being 
has within them a desire to test out fate. 
We all believe that we have a lucky streak. 
We all want to match ourselves against 
chance, but early in life we found out the 
dangers of taking chances. We _ were 
preached to, warned and told that we must 
not be gamblers because it is morally wrong. 
So, within the heart of every human being 
is a great conflict, a desire to do the thing 
and a fear of doing it. 

“In touching upon these chords in this 
great repressed desire within the breast of 
all mankind, I brought forth action. This 
is a day and age of action. A story, to be 
successful today, must have in it ‘youth,’ 
which is action. It must have ‘drama,’ which 
is a vivid portrayal of the action. It must 
have ‘color.’ Color today is being blazoned 
on everything. We are color mad and color 
is but a desire to get away from the cold, 
drab, unfeeling part of life. 

“Another angle of color that appeals to 
us and should be incorporated in every suc- 
cessful story, is the activity of vouth—the 
daring. When Lindbergh flew to Paris it 
was not his aeroplane or his flight, but it 
was the dramatic expression of youth 
triumphing over old age; of single-handed 
powers conquering the age-old admonition, 
the very basis of the fear of it that is now 
holding you back and preventing you from 
coming into your own. 

“T attribute my success in writing to my 
ability to live with people, to think their 
thoughts, to feel with them, to think with 
them and then put it in writing. I visualize 
people in action. I paint word pictures of 
what they are doing. I help people feel and 
express the things they want to feel and ex- 
press. I put in words, expression for their 
pent-up emotions, and the things I am now 
describing is what I call ‘service.’ 

“ ‘Service’ is the last of the four great re- 
quisites of success in writing today. ‘Serv- 
ice’ is summing up of the three, namely 
youth, drama, and action. Every story should 
leave its readers a little more light-hearted, 
a little more happy, a little more optimistic, 
with a feeling that they are just a little more 
worthwhile. 
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The Policeman’s Whistle 


Perhaps This Story in “The Great Adventure” is Arnold Bennett’s 
Own Justification of His Plans 


By Frep W. Brown 


Epitor’s Note.—The picture of Arnold Bennett on our front cover is reproduced through the 


courtesy of Mr. Kidd, of the Stewart & Kidd Co. 


N “The Great Adventure,’ Arnold Ben- 

nett, whose picture appears on the cover 
this month, tells the story of an artist who 
gained sudden fame through painting of a 
policeman blowing a whistle, and then shocks 
the world by refusing to keep on painting 
policemen blowing whistles. Mr. Bennett 
might very easily have been discussing his 
own career in this story, for his genius has 
proved amazingly versatile. 

Mr. Bennett, who is an Englishman edu- 
cated in France, is admittedly among the 
foremost novelists of our day. [Ever since 
1900, when he gave up the editorship of 
Woman, he has devoted his entire time to 
literary activities. Perhaps the best known 
of all his works is “The Old Wives Tale,” 
which set a precedent that Mr. Bennett took 
pains to destroy by writing novels of an en- 
tirely different type. Perhaps “The Great 
Adventure,” with its story of the police- 
man’s whistle, is his own justification of his 
plans. 

While the style of Mr. Bennett varies con- 
siderably, it is neither conservative nor radi- 
cal. He has found that a happy medium is 
the secret of success in literature.. In 1909, 
Mr. Bennett published a novel entitled 
“What the Public Wants.” No one is better 
acquainted, apparently, with what the public 
wants than is Mr. Bennett, for his books and 
stories have been almost uniformly success- 
ful ever since the opening of the present 
century. Among the best known of his 
works are “The Old Wives Tale,” “The 
Grand Babylon Hotel,” “Pretty Lady,” and 
“The Great Adventure,’ which, as a play, 
ran for 674 consecutive performances in 
London. 

The style of Mr. Bennett is very human 


in its appeal and he undoubtedly deserves his 
place in the world of literature. His many 
years of experience in the field of fiction 
have given his pen a power that is the despair 
of his many imitators. 

It seems hardly necessary to state that the 
picture of Mr. Bennett is by James Mont- 
gomery Flagg. Even without his signature, 
the work of this famous illustrator is so dis- 
tinctive as to be unmistakable. 

Arnold Bennett sketched by James Mont- 
gomery Flagg—certainly a fitting combina- 
tion, for each has reached the top of his 
profession. 


Mr. Flagg is a born illustrator. A picture 
of the family cat which he drew at the age 
of two and a half years shows the same 
subtle humor that is so characteristic of his 
present work. Of course it is a very crude 
cat, but nevertheless there is an expression 
upon its feline countenance that— 


It is fortunate that Mr. Flagg, like Arnold 
Bennett’s artist in “The Great Adventure,” 
did not believe in drawing only whistling 
policemen, or rather smiling cats, for while 
cats are very interesting subjects, the world 
would have lost a wonderful illustrator of 
stories. 

The art of James Montgomery Flagg is 
essentially interpretive. Before he draws the 
illustrations for any story, Mr. Flagg reads 
and rereads the story until he is so familiar 
with the characters that they live in his mind. 
Then, and not until then, he draws them 
with his magic pencil. In portrait work, 
Mr. Flagg is much less interested in the actu- 
al physical appearance of his subject than in 
his character and mental attitude. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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The publicity director of a circus gets his stories from the animals as well as from the 


human stars of the show. 
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Tricks in Circus Publicity 


Circus Publicity Men Have Two Jobs; One is to Get News 
Into the Paper, and the Other is to Keep 
News Out of the Paper 


By Foster “Gotp Brick” EGNER 
Former Chief Publicity Director, John L. Robinson Circus 


RITING springtime stories in the 
dead of winter and destroying pho- 
tographs, which it took a year to make, are 
some of the things that 
make the life of a circus 
press agent worthwhile. 
Most of the circus pub- 
licity stories, published in 
local newspapers in ad- 
vance of the show, were 
prepared during the win- 
ter months at _ winter 
quarters, by the publicity 
staff. 

One will have to admit 
that for writing, a quiet 
studio is preferable to a 
small room located near 
the animal quarters where 
the growl of the lion and 
the trumpet of the ele- 


phants vie with the wind Foster 
in a noise-making contest. JEegner- 


The circus press agent, 
however, must be there to 
get copy. All winter long 
he interviews the animal 
men and watches the 
new tricks taught the animals. 
keep an eye on the work accomplished by 
the horse men, who attempt to introduce 
new “stunts” with the high-school horses. 

Last sedson Robert E. Hickey, general 
press representative for the John Robinson 
circus, spent several hundred dollars and 
most of his spare time in photographing 
an aerial act. He wanted a certain pose in 
the air. Near the close of the season he 
was successful in getting what he wanted 


He must 











and he carefully stored away the plate for 
use this year. It was to be his feature. 

Near the opening of the season the man- 
ager notified him that the 
act had failed to sign a 
contract and would not 
be with the show. He had 
to destroy the photo- 
graphs. 

Hundreds of photos of 
performers are made each 
year. When the new con- 
tracts are signed the press 
agent goes over his 
morgue and destroys the 
photographs of those per- 
formers who did not sign 
a new contract. 

Sometimes a newspaper 
wants a local feature on 
the circus. In New York, 
Pennsylvania, the editor 
asked for a localized story 
from the agent. 

“Sure, I'll be glad to 
write the story,” the agent 
replied. When he turned 
in the copy the editor 
started to throw it in the wastebasket for 
the lead of the story told the readers the 
circus would not make enough money to 
pay their bills in New York. 

“You're trying to run our town down. 
We can’t use that,” the editor said. 

“But you didn’t read all the story,” the 
agent replied. 

It happened that a manufacturing plant 
in New York furnished the circus with tacks 
used by the advance crew in tacking up ad- 
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vertising banners. The circus used about 
$10,000 worth of tacks that year. 

The editor learned something and used the 
story. 

Once I visited an eastern city in advance 
of a circus. One of the afternoon papers 
gladly used the advance publicity stories. 
The editor of the other refused to give any 
publicity about the show. 

When the circus train pulled into town 
those around the station noticed a battered 
lion cage on one of the flat cars. The door 
was bent and had the appearance of a battle 
with a mighty beast. The cage was empty. 

Some one called the editor of the paper 
(the one who refused to run the advance 
publicity stories), and notified him a lion 
had just escaped and that the circus folks 
were trying to keep it quiet. 

Reporters were soon on the story. Circus 
performers refused to make any comment. 
Men with “Keeper” on their caps were seen 
running up and down alleys near the train. 

It looked good enough to the editor. So 
that afternoon he published the story of the 
escaped lion. The other newspaper pub- 
lished the true story of the cage. How it 
was smashed up in a wreck a week or so 
ago, and how the story of the escaped lion 
started. 

The readers of both papers had a good 
laugh. It swelled the gate receipts and both 
newspapers now publish advance publicity 
stories when a circus comes to town. 

In a western State I invited the governor 
to attend the show. He accepted the invi- 
tation and I notified the newspapers. 

On the day of the show a battery of cam- 
eramen and a group of newspaper reporters 
were at the front entrance waiting for the 
governor. Just before the show started the 
manager notified me the governor was in- 
side waiting for the show to start. 

When the governor arrived he happened 
to meet the manager of the show and told 
him he would like to go to the circus the way 
he attended his first show under the big top. 
The manager agreed and escorted the gov- 
ernor to the side wall near the “blue” seat 
section. His honor raised the canvas and 
crawled in. 

It was a good story, but we failed to get 
the pictures. 
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An editor of a small town weekly in Ala- 
bama once informed me if I did not give 
him fifty tickets he would “roast” the show 
in the paper. 

“Go ahead and shoot,” I replied. “By the 
time your paper is off the press we will be 
one thousand miles away from your circula- 
tion.” 

This, however, is not the attitude of the 
circus press agent. He wants to give the 
newspapers the best of the deal, and the 
wise editor knows that stories about the cir- 
cus are interesting to the majority of his 
subscribers. 

The circus publicity staff has two jobs. 
One is to get news into the paper and the 
other is to keep news out of the paper. 

A few weeks ago I imagined it was easy 
“cannon act” into the 
A human was hurled 


to get stories about a 
Chicago newspapers. 
through the air from a cannon. 

When the “human projectile” missed the 
net and was sent to the hospital I imagine it 
was a pretty hard job to keep the news ou 
of the paper. 

I haven’t met any one yet who read the 
story of the accident in any Chicago news- 
paper. Knowing the staff of men on the job 
I’m just a little inclined to believe the story 
was not worth running. 

Anyway another “human projectile was 
shot at the net during the next performance 
and the name of this feature artist is a stock 
name, so after all what is the difference. 

Back in the old days some of the games 
played on the circus lot were not played ac- 
cording to Hoyle. And sometimes the 
sheriff and prosecuting attorney objected. 
In some cases they went to extremes and 
even arrested some of the gentlemen for op- 
erating the games. This made more work 
for the press crew. Even if the show is 
leaving town the next day, it’s not good ad- 
vertising to have a story of the arrest ap- 
pear in the newspapers. One reason is that 


it might remind some of the players that 
the game was not fair and that maybe they 
did not have such a good chance as the op- 
erator led them to believe. 

I know a circus agent who had to double 
for the “legal adjuster” at one town. He 
went to call on the sheriff. 
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“Have you any games with you this 
year?” the sheriff asked him. 

“Yes, we have a few little ten-cent 
games,” the agent answered. 

“All right young man I'll tell you right 
now you can’t run any gambling games on 
the ground today unless I get more money 
than I got last year,” the sheriff informed 
him. 

Being new in the business, the agent be- 
gan to think the sheriff was going to ruin his 
reputation as a “legal adjuster” on his first 
try-out. He had visions of having to pay 
maybe two hundred dollars if the games 
were run, not knowing, of course, what the 
sheriff received last year for staying off the 
show ground. 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” the agent 
shadow-boxed. “I don’t see how we can 
pay any more than we did last year. The 
boys tell me they didn’t do much business.” 

The sheriff seemed satisfied to keep quiet. 

“How much did you get last year,” the 
agent asked, half afraid to receive the an- 
swer. 

“Five dollars,” the sheriff replied. “And 
I'll be on the show ground today if I don’t 
get seven dollars and fifty cents.” 

With the wind knocked out of him the 
agent managed to dig into his pocket and 
produce the $7.50. 

“The show won’t pay any more than it 
did last year, but to show you I’m on the 
square, I'll pay the $2.50 out of my own 
pocket,” the agent remarked. 

Sometimes a show playing the town ahead 
leaves a tough job for the circus agent to 
overcome. They’re not all like a little Texas 
town one of my friends played last season. 

He was standing at the main entrance 
talking to the sheriff. 

“You’ve got a well organized force here,” 
the sheriff said. “Seems like everybody 
knows just what to do.” 

“We have a pretty good organization,” 
the agent replied. 

“It’s nothing like the show here last 
week,” the sheriff related. “I never saw 
such a disorganized bunch of men. Nobody 
seemed to know what to do. They had an 
old man, almost blind, selling tickets on the 
sideshow. The people were rushing him 
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for tickets and he couldn’t hardly see how 
to make change. I got real sorry for him. 

“Do you know some people came up to me 
and said the old man short-changed them. 
I knew there wasn’t anything to it, so I just 
chased ’em off the lot. It made me mad to 
think they would try to pick on that poor 
old fellow.” 

I’m wondering how the “old man” looked 
when he took off the smoked glasses that 
night and counted up his day’s work. 





EEN in his natural habitat, Clement 

Wood, author of “The Outline of Man’s 
Knowledge,’ may strike you as a pictur- 
esque roughneck with the soul of a poet. 
A second glance and you decide you were 
wrong about the roughneck. The man is, 
if anything, over civilized. 

When asked how he happened to begin 
writing, he replied: “It was not a ‘happy 
to begin’ with me. All my life I meant to 
write or be a musician. I began writing at 
eight. To avoid any discouragement by re- 
jections, I published my own sfuff. It was 
simple. I printed my verse by hand, mak- 
ing copies for as many of my friends as I 
thought were entitled to such honor. At 
the same time I started a newspaper, also 
printed and distributed by hand.” 

Tired of his triple role of writer, editor 
and publisher, the young poet cast about for 
some means of gaining wider promulgation 
of his poetic fancies. He found his first 
medium in the Mineral Belt Gazette, of 
Birmingham, which published a poem of his, 
a tribute to Roosevelt. 

Clement Wood’s first serious work was 
the novel, “Mountain,” “Nigger,” which 
followed it, was an expansion of those chap- 
ters in “Mountain” concerning the negro 
family, the Coles. He got the plot for it 
from a family on Red Mountain that he 
knew at first hand. 

He was three weeks writing the first draft 
of the book and revised it only once. He 
writes anywhere he happens to be—on the 
train, in his apartment, in a hotel, on the 
subway, or in the bathtub. 

His international recognition as a writer 
of high merit came soon after the publica- 
tion of “The Poets of America.” 



















































NOW YOU CAN LEARN THE SECRET 
OF SHORT STORY WRITING 
FOR ONLY $5 


We present to you the finest chance 
you’ve ever had for learning how to 
produce stories editors want. Produc- 
ing stories editors want and pay for 
is the goal of every true writer, and 
the experts who wrote this course 


show you with much detail just how 
to do it. This course is now available 
at the unusually low price of $5. This 
$5 may mean a difference of $50—or 
$500—in the price you receive for 
your stories. 





absolutely FREE of charge. 
be extended for 1 year.] 





AND GET THE WRITER’S DIGEST FREE 
—if you act quickly 


As a special inducement to prompt action, we are offering a year’s subscription 
for Writer’s Digest, absolutely FREE, with this educational short-story course at $5. 
Send for the “Ideal” course now, and besides receiving its valuable lessons, you'll 
receive in addition 12 big, instructive issues of this recognized journal for writers, 
{If you are already a subscriber, your subscription will 








Master the Art of 


Short Story Writing 


—Study the “ Ideal’? Way— 





25 BIG LESSONS AND 
12 SUPPLEMENTARY 
LESSONS 


These 25 lessons cover every point 
from the “First Essentials in Short 
Story Writing,” “How to Get a 
Story,” and “How to Handle Emo- 
tion,” to “Atmosphere and Color,” 
“How to Write Dialogue,” “Climax 
and Conclusion,” and “How and 
Where to Sell.” 

As a special gift we include 12 sup- 
plementary lessons covering “Char- 
acter Interest, Denouement, Plot and 
Character, Compression, Local Color, 
etc. 











An offer so generous as this is always 
welcomed heartily, so be sure to get your 
order in now, and thus avoid any delay 
in receiving the first copy of your FREE 
subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST. 
Mail the coupon today. 


Perhaps you are troubled by faults in 
writing you haven’t been able to correct. 
Perhaps you are unconsciously guilty of 
mistakes that cause heartbreaking re- 
jections. The /deal Course in Short- 
Story Writing will help you. The 
authorities who wrote it teach you the 
fundamentals and the necessary rules. 
Study their lessons and you will master 
the short-story form. 


cr“ ———UsE THIS COUPON? = 2-4 


| WRITER’S DIGEST, 
t 20-22 E, Twelfth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Writer's Digest 
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The Story Without a Plot 


In “The Original Follies Girl” the Fitzgeralds Give a Good Example 
of the Story Which Confounds Beginning Writers 


By Tuomas H. Uzzeti 


Former Fiction Editor of Collier’s; Author of “Narrative Technique” 


ERE at last is an example of the story 

about which I have been asked many 
times—the story without a plot! Such a 
story is particularly interesting because it has 
aroused a great deal of comment, especially 
among beginning writers. 

Get the July issue of College Humor 
—on the stands about June 1st—and read 
“The Original Follies Girl.” It will repay 
you, not only as a good example of a type 
of story which has caused much discussion, 
but also as a piece of fiction which has in- 
terested the editor of one of the most mod- 
ern magazines now published. 

I suppose every editor and critic in the 
country has been asked: “Why should I 
learn to plot? Did you see ‘The Big Blonde’ 
in The Bookman (or ‘that story by Morley 
Callahan in Scribner’s’) ? Well, it was good, 
and it didn’t have any plot!” 

Such questions deserve an answer since 
they strike at the fundamentals of commer- 
cial writing. Before taking up a study of 
this particular piece of fiction, let’s look at 
the case against “the story without a plot.” 
Personally, I have four reasons why I ad- 
vise the “plotted” story. They are: 

1. The unplotted story is the character 
sketch. Its appeal is narrow and therefore 
it appears in only a few publications of lit- 
erary quality. Even in them, it is not a reg- 
ular feature, and so the market is limited. 
When throughout the entire country we do 
not have two score such stories in a year, 
you can imagine how much competition you 
face in selling yours. 

2. The total returns from these stories 
in a year are less than what is earned by 
some individuals who write the “plotted” 
story. 

3. In addition to the intrinsic value of 


the character sketch, most of those which 
appear are what the trade calls “big name” 
stories. Theodore Dreiser probably has sold 
more of this type of fiction than any one 
else has, but his name is a good sales influ- 
ence On a magazine cover. The unknown 
writer who attempts to sell such a story is 
working under handicaps. 

4, These stories do have the elements of 
a plot! Always there is some manipulation 
of material; attention is focused on the most 
important trait of the character. I have 
given the genre a great deal of study, and 
in almost every instance I have found that 
the character sketch, or the unplotted story, 
if you prefer to call it that, is a condensed 
novell. 

This brings us directly to a study of the 
appeal of the character sketch, and “The 
Original Follies Girl” affords us an excellent 
example for analysis. 

These stories have two appeals: first is 
the material, second is the style. Let us 
consider the material first, since I already 
have hinted at it under reason four. 

Great care must be shown in selecting the 
character to be used. Since you have no 
plot in the usual sense of the word, the 
character alone must bear the brunt of in- 
terest. If you select a person who will not 
interest a wide circle of readers, you are 
doomed at the start. 

Notice what skill the Fitzgeralds have 
shown in their selection of character. Al- 
most every one is interested in the inside 
story of the stage and its people. Gay is 
one of those rare beauties to whom pro- 
ducers pay big money “just for standing on 
the stage and lending importance to two 
yards of green tulle.” But this, of course, 

(Continued on page 18) 
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‘ would not be enough. Such a person, if 
there were nothing else, would be a dummy 
figure in a story, no more attractive than 
a wax model in a designer’s window. Drama 
is necessary to hold reader’s interest, even 
in the “story without a plot ;” and Gay held 
drama in her own life. She is akin to those 
characters in Scott Fitzgerald’s “All These 
Sad Young Men”— individuals who, disillu- 
sioned by life, yet cling to the tatters of 
some romantic desire. In Gay, this desire 
was for something real and solid, something 
which could be clung to and which would 
give a sense of order and meaning to the 
changing world in which she moved. As 
Fitzgerald phrases it: 

“She could not correlate the events that 
had made up her life, so now that she was 
beginning to feel time passing, she felt as 
though she had just been born; born with- 
out a family, without a friendly house about 
her, without any scheme to settle into or to 
rebel against.” 

Her attempts to achieve this thing she 
lacks are full of human interest, the drama 
of that type of life which Scott Fitzgerald 
has captured so successfully. For example: 
“There was a purple address book on the 
mantel shelf chock full of phone numbers 
from Naples to Nantucket ; courtiers and ex- 
patriots, millionaires and hair-dressers, the 
restaurants in Rome and the summer homes 
of producers. It was her attempt at system 
and gave her a sense of the solidity of or- 
ganized life.” And then, too, she tried to 
appreciate real art and tell it from that which 
was spurious, because the class with the 
things she liked recognized the real things; 
and at the end, she fails in her greatest effort 
of all—to find the real in a child of her own. 

But the authors are not content to end 
here. They have sketched their character, 
an interesting one who is just lacking in the 
importance required of the main character 
in a novel; yet to make sure that she carries 
sufficient significance to make her interest- 
ing to magazine readers, they link her with 
a class of society. After the obituary notice 
of Gay’s death, there follows: “Well, the 
child lived, and Gay lives too—in all the 
restless army of souls who follow the season 
in its fashionable pilgrimage, who look for 
the lost spell of brown backs and summer 
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beaches in musty cathedrals, who seek the 
necessity for solidity and accomplishment 
but never quite believe in it, in all of those 
who make the Ritz what it is, and ocean 
travel an informal affair of dinner clothes 
and diamond bracelets.” 

And so Gay assumes a larger significance: 
and the reader interested in the causes and 
trends of modern life can be interested in 
her as a representative specimen of a class. 
This is frequently true of the “unplotted” 
story, though it is not a rule. Usually the 
connection made is more subtle; the author 
doesn’t point it out, though he implies it. 
Dreiser, who always sticks rather closely to 
his individual, has made some of his sketch- 
es comment on the life of the group in which 
his character moves. By this means, the in- 
terest of plot action is shifted to an intel- 
lectual interest in the society of our age. 

This trick is difficult of accomplishment 
for there lurks in it the danger of the homily. 
Editors do not like sermons; and if you 
write the character sketch, tread carefully. 

Remember, too, that the character sketch 
does have all the elements of the plotted 
story. In “The Original Follies Girl,” there 
is not a line of conversation and there are 
other things missing from the usual pub- 
lished story; but a short story is a dramatic 
narrative told with single effect; and these 
requirements are here. 

I said that the unplotted story had two 
appeals; first the subject matter, second 
style. “The Original Follies Girl,’ 1 think 
we will agree, has good subject matter. Now 
let us look at the latter appeal. 

There is no place where the difference in 
the writing of the beginner and the profes- 
sional is more apparent. Sometimes a be- 
ginning writer has such a good plot that it 
sells despite the bad writing; this is impos- 
sible where the plot is disregarded. 

I have already quoted enough from “The 
Original Follies Girl” to let you see some- 
thing of Scott Fitzgerald’s style, but its apti- 
tude is more apparent in his figures of 
speech. Here is a brief excerpt from a de- 
scription of Gay: “I thought how appropri- 
ate she was—so airy, as if she had a long 
time ago dismissed herself as something dec- 
orative and amusing but not to be confused 
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with the vital elements of American life... . 
She was quite tall, and all of her fitted to- 
gether with delicate precision, like the seeds 
of a pomegranate.” Such prose is, in itself, 
a pleasure. 


Compare it with the writing of struggling 
authors! You can read dozens of unsuc- 
cessful stories without finding a fresh or 
accurate figure of speech. A chance ac- 
quaintance met on a train, learning that I 
was a writer, insisted on showing me some 
of his sister’s work. He wanted to know 
why it didn’t sell, and the reason was patent. 
The author attempted “art” with the result 
that the hero’s “heart seemed tuned as with 
a thousand golden strings,” and “in the 
witchery of the night the goblins and little 
elves danced gleefully in the gloaming.” In 
the big scene the hero grasped the heroine’s 
“gladiolalike form to his bosom and gazed 
down into the glory of her eyes which re- 
sembled pools of ‘liquid love.” If you want 
to write successful stories of any kind, avoid 
similes if you can’t do better than that! 


I asked Mr. Swanson of College Humor 
why he bought “The Original Follies Girl” 
and what he demanded of the stories he 
accepted. In answer he wrote: 

“It is very difficult to tell you why I 
bought the story. This happens to be a very 
genuine piece of writing that fits in with 
the tone of our magazine. These are the 
only two considerations, ever. We often 
turn down things that are beautifully done, 
just because they don’t fit in with the maga- 
zine; and we break our quota of hearts by 
turning down things written particularly for 
this magazine because they are not written 
with enough distinction. That’s the only 
formula; but I doubt if it is worth anything 
to you.” 

This is not very definite, but I have read 
College Humor with interest for many 
months, and we can get some good indica- 
tions of what its editors will look on with 
favor from our study of the Fitzgeralds’ 
story. It is not typical of the magazine pol- 
icy in being “unplotted,” but it is representa- 
tive in subject matter and style. The maga- 
zine is run by young men and women for 
other intelligent young persons. The stories 
are always modern, and while the predomi- 
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nant note is romantic, the sentimental chord 
is never struck. The writing is always good. 
Frequently it is clever, but the cleverness is 
suave, and wisecracking is confined to the 
joke sections. If you have an understand- 
ing of the problems of modern young men 
and women ; if you have a background which 
approximates culture; and if you can write 
lightly and cleverly of serious things, you 
can hope to make this magazine. 

And if you know interesting characters 
and can see a definite pattern motivating the 
big moments in their lives; if you can blend 
these moments into a plot that is so skill- 
fully worked out that it carries your story 
without being obvious; and if you write ex- 
ceedingly well, you can hope to sell an oc- 
casional “story without a plot.” 





YEAR or so ago Sherwood Anderson 

surprised every one by going down to 
Virginia and buying two small town news- 
papers. His first intention was to try his 
hand at farming, but he found country life 
too isolated ; and he did not wish to live there 
and have no share in the life of the com- 
munity. “The writer living in a small town 
is nothing at all; he is just a writer,” he ex- 
plains. “He is just a strange figure walking 
about. There was nothing I could do to make 
myself a part of the common life except to 
run and edit the local county newspapers.” 
He reports that it has been a fine experience 
—TI believe I have got more out of it than I 
have ever got from any experience except my 
writing.” Out of it has grown his new book, 
“Hello Towns!’ which Horace Liveright 
published in March. 





$3,300 was paid, at a recent book-auction 
in New York, for a copy of the first edition 
of Walt Whitman’s “Leaves of Grass.” 

$1.25 will secure a copy of this same book 
in the attractive half-leather binding of Mac- 
millan’s Modern Readers’ Series. 

“Walt Whitman, Statesman-Poet,” is the 
subject of a stimulating chapter in Vachel 
Lindsay’s forthcoming “Litany of Washing- 
ton Street.” It will be long, says Lindsay, 
before his birthday is a national institution, 
but it will come. 
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An inventive mind can sense a dozen different stories in this illustration. Before 
reading the story try out your own news sense and see how many different stories you | 
can discover in the illustration. 
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‘“Philosopher’s Paradise” 


By A. M. MatTuHIEeu 











































HEY call it Philosopher’s Paradise. 

Actually it’s only a pier of famous old Suspension Bridge that spans 

the Ohio River between Cincinnati and Kentucky. But to the “knights 

of the roads” it’s Philosopher’s Paradise where on a rainy day a shivering body 

may crawl inside a comforting sewer pipe or pass a cordial evening beside a cheery 
fire kindled close to the river’s edge. 

Most of us, to whom a pier is only a part of a bridge, or a river merely 
a place where boats move, and a hobo just another man needing a shave, the 
illustration of Philosopher’s Paradise is just a tramp hang-out. But to writers, 
however, such secret little meeting places are real treasure troves, guarded only 
by the fastidious writer who shuns out-of-the-way corners for fear of lurking 
danger and devilish what-nots. 

This particular out-of-the-way corner which our staff artist has drawn is 
a mighty interesting place. And further—it’s worth the weight of this magazine 
in dollars. 

You think I spoof? Here’s an example or so. 

The man building the fire belongs to that much maligned sect—the wharf 
rats. Magazine sections of large newspapers keep a favorable lookout for short 
sketches, seven hundred to one thousand words, on how any one individual decided 
to cast his lot with the riverfront. Where was this one person born? Why of 
all places was he kindling a fire on the waterfront of a large city? How does he 
manage to get his meals? What are his pleasures? 

To put an inventive mind on scent of such questions simply means another 
story produced that has a favorable market awaiting it. 

See the tiny steamer in midstream. Wait till it docks, or another something 
like it docks at the wharf. Talk to the captain about the good old days when 
river steamers were the bulwark of the nation’s commerce. Glance into the cabin 
of the steamer and see how the captain lives. He will be a garrulous creature, only 
too happy that some one has taken an interest in him. 

Then study the bridge for a few moments. Later in the day go to the library 
files and get its history. Figure out the number of people who have passed over 
it, and weave a little romance into the work of a commercial bridge between two 
river cities. 

By all means stop a moment at the infant houseboat way off in the left-hand 
corner. Adroitly question the occupants, and you can bet your pencil stub against 
a new Corona that you will have another story. 

But we aren’t half finished. See that little church on the other side of the 
river. What a story the pastor of that church could give you after his long 
service in a wharf front church. He, too, will be happy to have some one come 
in and chat with him. Before you leave to cross the river, find out why all those 
broken pipes are left to rot on the river bank. There, too, is a story; a homely 
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- story without a doubt, but a story of the city, and its life which is just what the 
. editors of magazine sections of large dailies are ordered to buy. 
So, some warm spring evening, put on an old pair of shoes, and your third 


best suit, and explore the river fronts for a story. You will be delighted with 
the result. 
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The End of the Story 





Three Kinds of Situations that Could be Used 
in Ending a Story Snappily 


By Laurence D’Orsay 
Author of “Landing the Editors’ Checks” 


“I would be very much interested in an article 
on Climax and Ending, which would show at least 
three kinds of situations that could be used in end- 
ing a story snappily. In other words, three ways 
to finish in a dramatic and entertaining manner. 
Will you please ask Mr. Laurence D’Orsay to write 
this article for the Dicest?” 


E ALL know about the wise old chef 

who started his recipe for jugged hare 
with the sage words, “First catch your hare.” 
The end of that story was the toothsome 
repast on the table, but it was conditioned by 
the success of the hunt. Similarly, you can’t 
have a good ending for a fiction story unless 
you first have a good fiction story to end. 
It is easy enough to get a very attractive 
start for a sketch or a piece of writing, for 
the story that’s all about nothing or next to 
nothing; but it is neither easy nor possible 
to get a good ending for such a story-by- 
courtesy. For the ending is, or ought to be, 
part of the warp and weft of the yarn. It 
should drive the whole thing home to the 
reader’s mind. If there’s nothing to drive 
home, where are you? You may have some- 
thing which is technically nice and prettily 
written, but stories aren’t mere exercises in 
technique. They are supposed to be written 
to entertain people who do not consciously 
know or care anything about technique, but 
who do know whether a story interests them 
or bores them. 

In answer to a question recently sent to 
the Haskin Information Bureau, Mr. Martin 
Mooney, the playreader for a leading New 
York theatrical producer, gave a list of some 
of the essentials of successful playwriting. 
As they apply to stories in general, they de- 
serve the careful consideration of all fiction 
writers. In the order given by Mr. Mooney 
they are: ; 


A worth-while story. 
The rooting urge (by which is meant 


the desire to see the leading character 
win). 

A love story that is more than merely 
talked about. 

Practical motivation (effects arising 
in a natural and convincing manner 
from causes). 

Unique setting. 

True character drawing. 

Sane dialogue. 

Suspense. 

Action which pyramids. 

Mr. Mooney made no special mention of 
a dramatic ending, for of course he took a 
good “curtain” of each act for granted. The 
author able to fill the bill in the other par- 
ticulars naturally would have one. Action 
which pyramids almost inevitably leads to a 
good ending of a play or story. If the wri- 
ter has good judgment, he stops when he 
gets to that ending. It is the end of his 
script as well as the end of his story. But 
many inexperienced writers haven’t good 
judgment, for that all-important asset in 
writing is largely won by experience. Good 
endings of the story are common, but they 
often come several pages before the writer 
stops typing. He runs on with happy-ever- 
after stuff which even a moron reader would 
have the intelligence to take for granted. 

Think of a story as a pyramid. A pyra- 
mid doesn’t topple over by its own weight. 
It has a firm and broad foundation, well 
able to bear the superstructure. It is a 
planned and definite piece of work, each 
course leading in logical sequence to the apex, 
the coping stone. And when that apex is 
reached, the builder can’t go on, unless he 
wants to make a mere figure of fun out of 
his noble pyramid by adding a gold ball or 
some other silly bit of needless ornamenta- 
tion. The man able to build a good pyramid 
won't want to do anything so absurd. 
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So it is with a story. If a story is proper- 
ly planned and properly written, it is pretty 
sure to have a good ending. Even good wri- 
ters are much too apt to add two or three 
needless paragraphs, but lead pencils are 
cheap and every editor owns one. If you 
want to sell, however, you would do wisely 
to use the lead pencil yourself. The editor 
has plenty of manuscripts on his desk which 
don’t need the pencil, and yours has to com- 
pete with them. 

Among thousands of good endings, I think 
the best I ever read is the conclusion of 
Reginald Wright Kauffman’s powerful novel 
of the social evil, “The House of Bondage.” 
It drives home the whole point and lesson of 
the book with terrific force. The dramatic 
effect on the reader’s mind, in view of all 
that has gone before, is tremendous. It is 
achieved, as all great dramatic effects are 
achieved, by restraint. Many writers, when 
dealing with such a subject, would have torn 
a passion to tatters, and ended with a suicide. 
Obvious tragedy, like all other obvious things 
in writing, is weak and commonplace. You 
can’t move the reader’s heart by merely mak- 
ing a woman jump in the river. Kauffman 
knew that. He related his end to his begin- 
ting. The story opens by showing us the 
protagonist, Mary Denbigh, as a nice young 
schoolgirl—“‘the coming of a human spring 
that must be brief and sudden.” It ends by 
showing us the woman Mary Denbigh, the 
victim of the white slave traffic, reduced to 
a state which renders her unfit for employ- 
ment in the trade that has ruined her. No 
moralizing, no agonizing, no ranting could 
possibly be one-thousandth part so powerful. 

The story is mainly concerned with Mary’s 
vain efforts to escape from the life into which 
she has been trapped in the house kept by 
Rose Légére. She escapes from that house, 
but not from the life, incidentally causing 
Rose a lot of trouble and annoyance. At 
the end, when “the only thing that lived in 
her was the fear of death,” she tries to go 
back to the comfort and security of the cage 
against whose bars she once beat her wings 
so frantically. She rings the doorbell of the 
familiar house and faces what she would 
once have feared more than death—she faces 
complacent, untroubled, prosperous, protect- 
ed Rose Légére. The woman cuts short her 
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flow of apologies for the trouble she has 
caused through refusal to abide by the laws 
and conventions of the white slave system. 
Here is Kauffman’s masterly ending: 

“*Ferget it,’ she said. ‘It don’t matter 
what you did. You didn’t know any better. 
Here: just take this ten dollars and tell me 
what else I can do for you.’ 

“And Mary pushed the money away. 

“*T don’t want that,’ she said. ‘I want— 
oh, Miss Rose, won’t you please take me 
back ?” 

“But Rose, surveying the human ruin be- 
fore her, shook, very positively, her masses 
of yellow hair. 

“*No,’ she answered, ‘I’m sorry, but I 
can’t do that. It wouldn’t be good business. 
You see, the life’s got you, Violet; you’re 
all in.’ ” 

This ending, like all good endings, affords 
scope for the exercise of the reader’s imag- 
ination, while at the same time it possesses 
the conclusive force of inevitability. Nearly 
every good story is a paradox in the sense 
that it is deftly finished by an ending which 
shows the issue of the dramatic conflict and 
ties up the loose ends, and yet it leaves the 
reader wondering what is going to happen 
afterwards to the characters in whom he 
has been interested. This is even true, as a 
rule, of a tragic story that is ended by the 
death of the protagonist; for one wonders 
what effect that tragedy will have on the 
lives of others, and one ponders the ways 
of Fate that made the tragedy inevitable. 


There is much debate over the relation of 
climax and ending, but the modern tendency 
is to make the climax the end. It is either 
the actual and veritable end in most accepted 
stories, or it is the virtual end, with a little 
bit of comment and underlining of theme 
added. Sometimes a happy fade-out clinch 
is given, following the custom now being 
thrown into the discard by the movie folks, 
but it is nearly always mercifully brief and 
tightly tied up with the climax itself. The 
popular method, unquestionably, is to end 
with a crash on your climax, if you can do 
it reasonably. The modern reader doesn’t 
like having his intelligence insulted by de- 
tailed explanations of the obvious. Kauff- 
man, of course, ends on his climax. 



































NE of these rainy summer evenings, give the 

home folks a treat and tell them all about your 
latest and best plot for “The Great American 
Novel.” 


BELIEVE it or not, but that’s the way some of 
the most successful authors of popular fiction 
assemble the general details of their novels. 
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There are several terrific dramatic situa- 
tions in the last few chapters of “The House 
of Bondage” which surpass the climax of 
the average good novel, but the climax of 
this story is reached when Rose, an expert, 
forces Mary Violet to realize that she is no 
longer fit to follow the oldest of all profes- 
sions. The climax is the last sentence— 
“You see, the life’s got you, Violet; you’re 
all in.” 

Another excellent example of ending on 
the climax is given in Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle’s famous short story, “The Last Gal- 
ley.” It is true that Doyle tacks on a para- 
graph underlining the theme, but that is be- 
cause he wrote the story for the special pur- 
pose of preaching naval preparedness to his 
fellow-Britons. It’s just a bit of propa- 
ganda. The story proper ends with a crash 
in the final sentence of the second last para- 
graph. 

The Romans have defeated the Cartha- 
ginians, utterly and finally, at sea. Black 
Magro, a famous Carthaginian captain, is 
limping home with the last broken, crawling 
Punic galley that survived the fight. He is 
close to the safety of the fortified harbor of 
Carthage, but two other galleys heave in 
sight and approach swiftly. Keen suspense 
arises on Magro’s galley and in the reader’s 
mind. Are they Carthaginian survivors, so 
that, as Magro says, “we three with others 
may form a squadron and make head against 
them yet?” Or are they Romans, grimly 
determined that not even one galley shall 
return to Carthage? 

As they draw near, there is no longer 
doubt. Roman helmets gleam above the bul- 
warks, Roman trumpets sound the knell of 
the doomed crew. Black Magro resolves 
that the last Punic galley shall never be 
rowed into Ostia, a sight for the holiday- 
makers of Rome. She shall lie in her own 
waters. And not alone. 

Too late the Romans understand the man 
with whom they have to deal. As they 
swoop on board, one on either side of his 
vessel, he casts the crooked flukes of his 
anchors over their gunwales, binding them 
to him in an iron grip, whilst with hammer 
and crowbar he bursts great holes in his own 
sheathing, scuttling his ship. The Romans 
strive in vain to break that dying clutch of 
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the great red galley, so much heavier than 
their own long, light vessels. Doyle ends 
his story: 

“Madly they strain to cast off the death- 
grip of the galley. She is under the surface 
now, and ever swifter, with the greater 
weight, the Roman ships heel after her. 
There is a rending crash. The wooden side 
is torn out of one, and mutilated; dismem- 
bered, she rights herself, and lies a helpless 
thing upon the water. But a last yellow 
gleam in the blue water shows where her 
consort has been dragged to her end in the 
iron death-grapple of her foemen. The 
tiger-striped flag of Carthage has sunk be- 
neath the swirling surface, never more to be 
seen upon the face of the sea.” 

Sometimes an author gains a fine dramatic 
effect by leaving the ending of the story to 
the reader, but this demands masterly tech- 
nique and perfect judgment. It was done 
splendidly by O. Henry in his famous “Un- 
finished Story,” perhaps the best thing he 
ever wrote. All kinds of endings can be 
imagined besides the obvious one which the 
author himself suggests as probable. I was 
present at a party where a number of inky 
persons and others amused themselves by 
sketching definite finishes to this unfinished 
masterpiece. The best was concocted by a 
young girl who has never tried to write. 
She made Lord Kitchener, whose photo- 
graph saves Dulcie from peril for a night, 
rescue her permanently from Piggy; and she 
did it logically and plausibly. 

Lafcadio Hearn leaves an ending hung up 
in the air very neatly in his collection of 
old Japanese legends and tales, “Kottd.” He 
gives an unfinished story, “Jn a Cup of Tea,” 
and comments upon the emotional value— 
from a literary point of view—of reading 
such work and thinking about it. This, he 
says, “is proved by the force of the sensa- 
tions aroused, and by the vividness with 
which they are remembered.” One can use 
one’s imagination to speculate about the 
author and why he didn’t finish his story, as 
well as to wonder what the ending might 
have been. “Perhaps the writer was lazy; 
perhaps he had a quarrel with the publisher ; 
perhaps he was suddenly called away from 
his little table, and never came back ; perhaps 
(Continued on page 72 



























































Lord Dunsany Tells How 


Writer's Digest 


He Believes in Inspiration; It is His Only Method 


By Hassotpt Davis 


re ELLO, Son,” Lord Dunsany welcomed 

me, extending a huge hand. Well, 
I suppose it is the privilege of any one with 
six feet four of brawn, 


He shoved back his shaggy hair. “But 
about 1916 America commenced showing me 
a bit of attention, and I was grateful, and 
have been grateful ever 
since. You know it is 





and half a mile of lord- 
ships behind him to be 
condescending. But it was 
not condescension at all. 
He led me to the big fire 
place in the living room of 
Ellery Sedgwick, editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly, with 
whom he was staying, and 
we sat down to a jolly old 
English tea. 

Lord Dunsany talked 
rapidly and somewhat pa- 
thetically, I thought. He 
told me of his early strug- 
gles and how tragically 








chiefly in this country that 
my fame lies. It was only 
a month or so, I believe, 
after the publication of 
‘The Charwoman’s Shad- 
ow, that I vaguely felt 
England becoming aware 
of my literary existence— 
and I say ‘aware’ without 
modification, for it was 
barely that. 

“I wrote at first for 
those small journals I 
choose to call ‘novae,’ 
—Rycloree— those stars that soar for a 








different they were from 

most. He told me of how often he crawled 
away to a turret of his castle, when a boy, 
so that he might write. He told me of the 
laughter of his wealthy playmates, and the 
disparagement of his elders. Why should 
he, a young lord and comfortably wealthy, 
bother his head with dreams and stories? 
But none of them discouraged him. 

When a little older, he joined the elite 
Coldstream Guards, and distinguished him- 
self in both the South African and European 
wars, during which he had, of course, very 
little time to write. 

“Well,” he boomed, “ ‘The Gods of Pe- 
gana’ was published in 1906, and it was at 
least ten years after before I obtained any 
recognition. That brings us to 1916. Eng- 
land didn’t even know I wrote. The coun- 
try laughed at me. But really it wasn’t my 
fault that I tried to write beautiful tales and 
effective plays. In England I was merely a 
lord.” 





moment brilliantly, and as 
quickly blink out. They paid me nothing 
for the tales I wrote, and I was mighty glad 
that they should have them. It is no shame 
to write for journals of this sort, without 
remuneration; it is at least a beginning, 
often more, and payment is in the form of 
a little publicity—always valuable. 

“T’d advise any young writer, first of all, 
to live just as broadly and vividly as he can, 
then his writing can come with it, or after- 
wards. Many a beginning author becomes 
broken-hearted because his wild stories of 
Asia or Africa are continuously rejected. 
Why shouldn’t they be? Nine times out of 
ten he hasn’t the slightest acquaintance with 
his subject. I have hunted big game in 
Africa for many years, but still I don’t know 
enough about the country to write of it. 
Read your newspapers. There is plenty of 
excitement and story material in your own 
front yard. My personal front yard,” he 
smiled, “seems to be Fantasy. 
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“Say what you mean, and no more. Don’t 
euphemize. Fine language is all very well 
in its place, but keep it there. You Ameri- 
cans hhave a splendid word for the jacket 
description of a book—what is it ?—oh yes, 
‘blurb.’ Well, why not call a blurb a blurb? 


“For myself I find it most effectual to 
write very fast, and never revise. But doubt- 
less this method will not do for every one. 
I never deliberately piot a story; I let it turn 
over and over in my mind like a snowball 
until it seems firm enough and large enough 
to write. Then I sit down and click it off. 
There is no mechanical plotting or geomet- 
rical diagrams, such as I once saw in one of 
your journals. That is mathematics, not art. 

“Yes,” he replied to my query, “I believe 
in inspiration; call it that for lack of a bet- 
ter term. I think it is my only method, if 
I have one. I told you I wrote rapidly. 
Well, ‘A Night At An Inn’ was written be- 
tween tea time and supper, and most of my 
short things are written in one sitting. I 
can only explain it by inspiration, for they 
certainly are unplanned and unplotted.” 


“But certainly you must have some rules 
by which you construct your stories,” I in- 
terrupted. 


He waved his arm dramatically to illus- 
trate his words. 


“Throw your rules into the sea. Heave 
nine-tenths of them overboard, keeping only 
a very few that have been well tested and 
proved necessary. Of these, the law of Uni- 
ty is perhaps the most essential. Keep your 
plot simple and on a single track. Don’t for 
a moment lose sight of your destination. 
Weed out your characters as you would 
dandelions on a lawn. Write your story of 
essentials and not superfluities.” 


Suddenly a clock struck on the mantle- 
piece, and Dunsany leaped towering to his 
feet. “I’m awfully sorry to have to rush 
you,” he apologized, “but I have a frightful 
ordeal before me—-\Woman’s Club lecture, 
you know—but here is one last admonition, 
for you or any other writer who is begin- 
ning: write according to popular demand 
only so long as you are economically depen- 
dent upon it, but never, never cease doing 
between times what best pleases yourself. 
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Intersperse your commercial writing with 
those other stories in which you have confi- 
dence (regardless of whether they sell or 
not) and which you know are better, or your 
best. And sometime, when the dark days 
are done, as the dark days always will be, 
you will find yourself repaid.” 





ING W. LARDNER, the author of 

Round Up, which is the Literary Guild’s 
choice for April, is a perfect example of 
the traditional conception of the humorist. 
He looks as though he never could enjoy 
himself again. His face is long, his eyes 
are brooding and deep set (an artist once 
called them hypnotic), his eyebrows are 
thick and rise sharply. 

Mr. Lardner has been described as sullen, 
whimsical, shy and bored. It is not known 
whether he approves of any or all of these 
adjectives. He speaks in a dry voice and 
once in a while he smiles. He hates to 
work and the only way he can get anything 
done is to force himself to sit down at a 
typewriter. He makes a start, has no idea 
what the story will be like, flounders around 
a bit and writes his story. He gets no fun 
out of doing this and he would much prefer 
to write lyrics for songs or play a melodion. 

Ring Lardner has been called the inventor 
of the American language. He made such 
idioms as “could of” and “base ball serious” 
a part of the tongue known as Lardner’s 
Ringlish. He thinks that humor today is 
better than it was twenty-five years ago. 
Mr. Lardner says that once a man gets a 
reputation for being funny everything he 
says will be considered as side-splitting. 
Once he said he had a toothache and his 
friends went off into gales of laughter. 


He believes that England has more 
humorists and better ones than this country 
and that the funniest persons are those who 
are not deliberate humorists. Mr. Lardner 
seems blissfully unaware of the important 
position he now holds in American letters. 
His ambition is to have his stories sup- 
pressed, because then he would not have to 
work. 
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Story Writing 
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Narrative 


By AcGNEs M. REEVE 


HE NARRATIVE portions of a short 

story may have as much to do with the 
vital matter of acceptance as may the plot, 
the action, the characterization, or any of 
the more pronounced cardinal elements. It 
needs a number of things—including good 
diction, good style, charm, and it must be 
appropriate to the story it adorns. It is well 
to have contrast between the narrative and 
the dialogue; that is, to have the characters 
speak differently from the author. In other 
words—to paraphrase an old saying—variety 
is the spice of a story. 

A reader is apt to cast aside the tale that 
moves along in a monotone, even if that 
monotone concerns bank robbing, ship-wreck 
or the wedding at the church; but if the de- 
scription of the scene of action is so pre- 
sented that the reader is transported to the 
spot to see with his eyes and hear with his 
ears what occurs, he will get a more vivid 
emotional reaction than if the narrative lead- 
ing up to the movement and dialogue is in- 
differently rendered. 

The novice usually thinks of narrative as 
being easy to write, and so approaches it 
with the idea of “just telling” what the 
reader needs to know. Unfortunately, this 
method usually produces a past tense ver- 
sion which abounds in “he went,” “she 
took,” “he saw,” “she felt,” ete., and fails 
to arouse any feeling of the reader being in 
on the events as they occur. 

To create the illusion of reality there 
must be a sense of present movement, even 
if the story is one of knighthood days. This 
means panorama, something to be visualized, 
whether it be the coal miner’s hut where his 
daughter blossoms like a rose, or the Thanks- 
giving hunt on some Virginia estate. 


The amount of narrative required depends 
largely on the type of story; a mystery and 
crime story needs detailed and accurate pre- 
sentation of the immediate surroundings in 
which the crime occurs, otherwise the climax 
will lose much of its force. In this type of 
fiction, the reader must be able to follow the 
characters’ every move to track the criminal, 
in addition to the movements of the guilty 
one himself. Those who read “The Green 
Murder Case,” by S. S. VanDine, will re- 
member how the house in which those 
strange crimes took place was made to seem 
so real that—so the story goes—New York 
policemen are still being asked to point out 
the house of the “Green Murders.” 

Action stories often get along on only 
enough narrative to account for the motives 
and actions of the characters; setting, to 
place the people concerned ; and atmosphere, 
to give consistency and plausibility. 

Love stories are in a class by themselves 
when it comes to narrative; some are told 
almost entirely in dialogue and interpretive 
phrasing, as through the latter, when skill- 
fully used, the movements and emotions por- 
trayed give the key to the setting and the 
stations in life of the characters. The love 
story is that dependent upon characteriza- 
tion, for its appeal demands a considerable 
amount of narrative in order to give back- 
ground that will account for the motives and 
individuality of those who figure in the tale. 

The story with too much, or irrelevant, 
narrative becomes tiresome; that with too 
little is vague and unreal and lacking in 
emotional force; hence the proportion of 
narrative to conversation is important; and 
its placing is equally so. Many writers find 
it effective to open with dialogue ; when this 
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is done the spoken episode is usually brief 
and followed by several paragraphs of in- 
troduction to place and people. In the major 
portion of the published short fiction, the 
opening is narrative which acquaints the 
reader with the setting and the characters. 
It goes without saying that the more finished, 
the more skillfully written this is, the better 
the chances for the sale of the story. 

Iach sentence should be crystal clear and 
have a definite purpose. To ramble is fatal 
—and many an unpractised writer does 
ramble; he seems to be thinking on paper 
and without getting the reader anywhere at 
all; telling things that 
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acquaint the reader with the scenes of ac- 
tion; to motivate the characters so that what 
they do and say will be consistent and con- 
vincing. These points should be borne in 
mind during every moment of the writing, 
and it is well to go back now and then and 
check up each sentence with “What does 
that sentence tell that is of value to the 
reader ?” 

This will often result in wholesale slash- 
ing of paragraphs as well as the elision of 
adjectives and phrases that, while they may 
be ornamental and precious to the writer, 
are not forwarding the development of the 

climax. 





interest him but which 


As the tale progresses 


do not interest the on a. = a - the narrative serves to 
: : ss ‘Twelve ardina ements o cetiad 33 Sa 
reader in the least. This Short Story Writing,” namely, explain the situations, 
is a point to stress, for 1. Plot to elucidate the motives 
to do acceptable work a 2. Setting back of the actions of 
story must be so pre- 3. Atmosphere the characters, to por- 
sented that it interests 4. Action tray emotion, and to 
some one besides the 5. Incident vary the monotony that 
writer of it, and that were published in WRITER’S would result from con- 
ig hecg agin BULLETIN. The sixth and sieve aloe 
means it must be writ- seventh articles of the series tinuous dialogue. 


ten according to ac- 
cepted technique rather 
than the way the writer 
“wants to tell it.” 
Diction — the choice 
of words—has a great 
deal to do with the ef- 
fectiveness of the nar- 
rative parts of a story. 
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“Dialogue” and “Characterization” 
were published in the April 
issues of WRITER’S DI- 


will be published monthly. 


DIGEST who are interested in this 
series can obtain reprints of the 


editor, enclosing twenty-five cents 
in stamps to cover clerical costs. 


The tempo of the 
story itself should be 
considered when deter- 
mining the style of the 
narrative ; a rapid action 
Western can not carry 
effectively long, slow 
moving description of 
the country or the life 
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Repetition of words and 
phrases should be avoided, as should trite 
and overworked adjectives. In fact, all ad- 
jectives should be inspected as though they 
were undesirable aliens for their over- 
abundance invariably betrays the amateur 
writer. 

Attempts at “fine writing,” flights of 
fancy, long words or noticeably unusual 
ones, should be avoided. Narrative should 
be simply written so that the reader will be 
concerned only with the picture presented 
and not the manner of its presentation. If 
he pauses to marvel over the author’s voca- 
bulary or the length of his sentences or their 
form, he will lose something of the story 
itself. 

Narrative has the definite objective of 
making the story plausible; it is written to 





on the ranch; nor can 
the subtle, psychological character story un- 
fold to the best advantage when the narra- 
tive parts are presented in quick moving, 
terse sentences. 

It sometimes happens that an unpractised 
writer is able to make his characters con- 
verse realistically when he is utterly unable 
to interpret their emotions or present their 
surroundings and movements. This defi- 
ciency in technique often makes the dialogue 
story go a-begging. One may have a hear- 
ing ear without the seeing eye; many writers 
know how various types speak without 
knowing how they live. It is better to use 
types that one can place with a sure touch; 
to write a convincing story of stage people 
is difficult if one is not familiar with the 
habits of life peculiar to their calling; this 
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holds true of slum dwellers, criminals, high 
society, and so on through the list. 

A school teacher in a small town is more 
likely to write convincingly and interestingly 
of the life in her own community than of 
that in the metropolis not yet visited. It is 
decidedly enlightening to discover the origin- 
al callings of those who have arrived in the 
short-story field. Edna Ferber, the author 
of “So Big” and “Show Boat,” made her 
reputation on her short stories of a petti- 
coat sales-woman, and she herself was a 
pioneer in that line of work for the gentler 
sex. 

Maristan Chapman, whose short story 
“Treat You Clever” appeared in the March 
30th issue of The Saturday Evening Post, 
went to the Tennessee mountains on account 
of her husband’s health. There they camped 
out among the native hill-billies and there 
she came to know their ways of life and 
speech. To read her work is to feel that 
she understands and sympathizes with them, 
for she presents them with great appeal. It 
is doubtful if she could do as much with 
lords and ladies. Her narrative as well as 
her dialogue has the feeling of the hills, as 
is evidenced by her opening paragraph: 

“A trickle of people ran from the 
lamplit church building that rested on 
the slant of Cragg Hill and were lost to 
sight in the murk of Glen Hazard below. 

Rashe Lowe lingered to put out the 

light and lock the door before he joined 

Tom Carr, his outland neighbor, who 

waited for him.” 

There in fifty-four words the writer creates 
a picture that gives the reader a good idea 
of what kind of people the story is about. 
The “trickle of people” tells the reader that 
the district is sparsely inhabited ; the “lamp- 
lit church” indicates lack of luxury and 
modern improvements; the position of the 
church “on the slant of Cragg Hill” goes to 
show that it is decidedly hill country; Glen 
Hazard below” puts the settlement on lower 
ground than the church. The last line in- 
troduces by name two of the principal char- 
acters and shows their relation to each other 
and the fact that the church is a major fac- 
tor in their lives. 

All in fifty-four words! Fifty-four simple 
words. 
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Note the movement: “A trickle of people 
ran;” “Rashe Lowe lingered;” he put out 
the light and locked the door “before he 
joined Tom Carr.” All this goes on before 
the reader; it is panoramic. 

The next paragraph introduces Tom Carr 
and gives him his background in a manner 
that illustrates perfectly the value of narra- 
tive fitted to the story, for here the homely 
terms and peculiar phrasing incident to the 
dwellers in this hill country are used to give 
atmosphere and to aid characterization. 

“Tom Carr, born and raised outland, 
had come homing to his grandsir’s place, 
top of Cragg Hill, and in the matter of 
years was grown sib with his former 
folk. The old Tom Carr and Rashe 
Lowe had been lads together, and for 
the sake of that friendship, as well as 
for this boy’s pleasant own sake, Rashe 
Lowe was fellowly. But there was un- 
easiness, too, for the young man would 
turn again to his outland ways, and such 
times Rashe Lowe distasted him.” 

Only one who has lived among such peo- 
ple can venture safely to employ their 
phraseology; to do it successfully is to 
achieve. But not all the narrative is in this 
key, for farther along we have: 

“The night was full of fury and chas- 
ing shadows, and the sound of forlorn 
branches scratching together was eerie. 
From far distances the wind sounded 
like a blast of powder set off—a short 
roar that leaped echoing among the 
rocks. The white moon fell like a tossed 
coin from cloud to cloud.” 

Thus is monotony avoided, especially as 
there is a singularly good proportion of nar- 
rative to dialogue. This is a story that can 
be studied to advantage by those wishing 
to write of distinctive types and places, for 
it is that rare thing—a humorous tale in 
which people of few advantages in the way 
of education and opportunity appear, in 
their own homely way, equals of the “out- 
lander” who comes among them for pur- 
poses of exploitation. It is to be observed 
that there is no villain—no one character is 
held up to derision at the expense of his 
class; it ends with both sides joining in the 
laugh that comes from the region of the 
heart. 
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It is impossible to read “Treat You Clever” 
without realizing that the narrative part of 
fiction is far from being the last or the least 
consideration ; it can, in fact, make or mar. 

* * * 


RITING fiction seems to require a bit 
of capital for investment. One cor- 
respondent wrote not long ago to the effect 
that every time he could find an extra 
“tenner” he spent it “in the air” to get ma- 
terial for his flying stories. I mention this 
to explain why it is that the air story in 
which one merely “goes up” and then comes 
down—safely or otherwise—is not often 
worth spending time on. 

Nor is the setting of an ocean liner effec- 
tive when it is limited to the mention of 
deck chairs, stewards and mal de mer; and 
if you are going to write of gardens you 
must “know your onions,” both figuratively 
and literally. 

The second April issue of Ace High af- 
fords a good illustration of the use of narra- 
tive in a story that opens with the spoken 
word. “Limpy Blasts for Cash,” by L. R. 
Sherman, begins: 

“*Here’s tuh tomorrow!’ 

“Little old Limpy Tart, battered by 
years of prospecting among rugged 
mountains, withered and scorched by 
glaring suns, yet still retaining a touch 
of simple, youthful enthusiasm, raised 
the glass to the white-aproned bartender 
and looked across its brim with faded 
blue eyes, now a trifle bleary after his 
second drink.” 

It takes several lines of narrative to ac- 
count for the spoken sentence, but it would 
be without point unless the readers were 
made aware of the character of Limpy and 
of his environment. Following the intro- 
duction of Limpy we have the bartender’s 
reply, and this is in turn succeeded by fur- 
ther character drawing of Limpy in narra- 
tive which shows him through the eyes of 
the bartender. 

It is interesting to note that of the six 
short stories in this number of Ace High, 
“Limpy Blasts for Cash” is the only one 
that opens with the spoken word. Each of 
the others has at least a paragraph of nar- 
rative introduction, and always the purpose 
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is to discover for the reader the scene of 
action, so that his mind will associate the 
characters in the story with the types of 
humanity usually inhabiting such localities. 

The April Scribner’s Magazine contains a 
story entitled “A Letter To Mr. Epstein,” 
by N. C. Olds, with an illuminating begin- 
ning, one that can be counted upon to make 
the reader go on, no matter what hour the 
clock may strike. 

“As Mr. J. Harrison Simmons sank 
into his mahogany chair he surveyed 
his desk with approval. Nothing in 
sight on its plate-glass surface but the 
bronze desk clock, the stout inkwell and 
its tray for pens, and piled in front 
of him the stack of morning mail. Miss 
Herrick had squared it off to the 
smoothness of a pack of bridge-cards. 
She always stacked it that way. Not 
many desks looked as cleaned up as his 
did; and he had never even told her he 
liked things kept that way. The assist- 
ant to the sales manager of The Inti- 
mate Daintywear Silk Hosiery Mfg. Co. 
felt a glow of executive satisfaction.” 
That paragraph alone tells the reader that 

this is to be a “business” story—one con- 
cerning a none too modest man and a girl 
whose middle name is “efficiency.” 

“Black Juares’” in the Second April num- 
ber of Ace High is a good example of nar- 
rative writing in an action story. Study it, 
for it shows how setting and action and 
character drawing may be depicted and the 
sense of movement maintained. This pass- 
age will illustrate: 

“Men now came rushing and sliding 
down the slope toward the firelight, 
cursing and questioning each other. Had 
Clay been on the bank, with his guns 
out of the roll, he could have sent in a 
disastrous fire against the whole party 
as they stood in the bright light. Each 
precious second now he was gaining dis- 
tance, while Dallas and his men stand- 
ing in the light of the floating torch 
could not see objects out in the river. 

“Clay was just beginning to feel a 
little security in the belief that his ruse 
was going to work temporarily, at least, 
when his hopes were dashed out by 

(Continued on.page 78) 
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Graphology 


The History and Science of Reading Character by Handwriting 
—Fifth of a Series of Articles on This Interesting Science 


By Davip RosENTHAL 


V. What the Handwriting of World-Famous Aeronauts Tells Us 


N VIEW of the fact that Dr. Hugo 
Eckener is making a second trip to Amer- 
ica in his Zeppelin and thus forging a closer 
link between the two continents by air, it is 
interesting to note what can be read from 
his graph, from that of Roald Amundsen 
and that of Colonel Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh, all of them world-famous for their 
achievements in the air. 
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For the study of the handwriting of Dr. 
Hugo Eckener we have at hand the graph- 
ological decision of Rafael Schermann, of 
Vienna, who was given to read merely one 
line written by Eckener on a postcard. Ev- 
ery other line and mark of identification 
on the card were carefully covered and with- 
held from Schermann’s view. Schermann 
is known as the “graphologus mysticus of 
Vienna” and is an authority of highest re- 
nown in this science. He had already re- 
sponded with unfailing precision to speci- 
mens of the handwriting of such notables 
as Selma Lagerlof, Rabindranath Tagore, 
Beethoven, and others, and made the most 
astonishingly correct analysis every time. 

Without his even suspecting the author, 
Schermann was shown this one line written 
by Dr. Eckener. After giving it close scru- 
tiny for but a few moments and then refer- 
ring to it occasionally, Rafael Schermann 
made the following statement. 

“He is a clear thinker and works with 
lightning-like speed. He uses every moment 
advantageously but does not grant himself 
enough rest; he directs and commands with 
calmness; achieves everything he sets out 
to do; shows enormous organizing powers; 


influences people to work faithfully for him. 
This man shows an unusual spirit, helping 
where he can but in a quiet way without let- 
ting any one else know; he shuns publicity 
for himself. He accomplishes what he 
wishes with ease and with apparently little 
effort. He can not be bought with flattery. 
He enjoys associating with people of his own 
type, those who are of quick perception and 
reaction. He has no patience with people 
who make great pretenses but come to their 
downfall through pettiness. He has a very 
friendly disposition, but if aggravated be- 
comes bitterly sarcastic, but only if it is 
absolutely necessary. He avoids people who 
do not interest him. His is the truest, 
noblest character and he can still find joy in 
little things.” 

When asked if he could determine the 
profession of this writer, Schermann again 
glanced at the line of writing and answered, 
“This man has many talents and in many 
directions, predominant of these being his 
ability to organize. He is at the head of 
some great undertaking where he comes in 
contact with countless people. He hears, 
speaks, directs, commands, and at the same 
time can speak over the telephone. In fact, 
he can use two telephones at the same time. 
He is a genius such as we do not find every 
day. He lives for but one ideal and for this 
sacrifices himself; would give his whole 
wealth for it. Money does not interest him 
except as he may give it away. He looks 
every one squarely in the eye without flinch- 


ing. He judges character and people not 


according to the big things they do, but ac- 
cording to the little things they do, even the 
smallest which might seem to others insig- 
nificant.” 
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Asked if this man has a future before 
him, Schermann answered, “Unheard of 
achievements lie before him. He is tena- 
cious and accomplishes what he sets out to 
do. He lives for this cause and for it sac- 
rifices himself, believing in it absolutely.” 

“How is his health?” was then asked of 
the graphologist who made answer: “Be- 
cause of overwork, which has been going 
on for many years, there is bodily tiredness, 
but the mind is so strong that it governs 
the body and forces it to withstand the strain 
and to regenerate strength during its short 
rest periods. Occasionally there are faint- 
ing spells, but they are not of importance, 
they will pass over. In short rest periods, 
this man is able to revivify and regenerate 
strength as if he were twenty years younger. 
He is a man of untiring vitality and can not 
be vanquished. He has a long life ahead 
of him and this is to be desired because he 
is giving his life to one great ideal.” 

Of ail the many graphological analyses 
made by Rafael Schermann, this is the most 
remarkable. He has drawn here the per- 
sonality of Dr. Eckener, his character and 
his oddities, and as we know the great mas- 
ter of the Zeppelin we realize that this analy- 
sis is correct in every detail. 

Raold Amundsen, the Danish aviator and 
explorer, who gave up his life in an en- 
deavor to rescue Nobile and the crew of the 
Italia, should have been spared for greater 
achievements in explorations by air. He 
was a true son of the Vikings, a restless, 
intrepid spirit which achieved the almost 
unbelievable, a forerunner of Eckener and 
Lindbergh. 

I was fortunate enough to obtain two 
specimens of his handwriting for this analy- 
sis. One of his earlier years, the other much 
later, after he had accomplished his mar- 
velous flight to the Pole. 
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had to be very economical and saving. 
However, he shows much energy and power 
for work. He is dauntless and brave, coura- 
geous and tenacious in what he believes is 
right. He is an idealist, building castles in 
the air! There are recurring marks of de- 
termination and the characteristic of persist- 
ing in what he sets out to do, which really 
form the basis for his later great achieve- 
ments. 

One strong characteristic is his gracious 
manner with which he overcomes obstacles 
and determines to carry on what he believes 
is right. He was never wasteful of a any- 
thing, especially not of what was placed in 
his trust. There is a bit of depression but 
the desire to overcome hindrances helps him 
here. 

There are repeated signs of courage and 
bravery, with great enthusiasm and will 
power; also a great ambition and desire to 
achieve. All this in the younger man who 
was destined to become one of the world’s 
greatest. 


(i 


From his signature written later in life, 
a little previous to his tragic death, we learn 
that the character has grown and rounded 
out the promise of youth. 

Here we see the sign of culture, high in- 
tellect, bravery and courage; an indomit- 
able, energetic, tenacious, ambitious, pro- 
gressive nature. He shows command of his 
feelings, has a fine sense of color, idealism, 
and is very sympathetic. He has a lively 
nature, happier disposition ; he is visualizing 
the future and ever looking ahead and aloft. 
He has great constructive ability, is talented 
and shows much skill. He is actively and 
strenuously engaged in the bigger things of 
life, but his self-esteem is tempered with a 
reserved nature which finds more pleasure 
in friendship with those who surround him. 
He has a great command of language and is 
a good speaker. Every line almost shows 
achievement and even greater promise. His 
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untimely death cut off a life which should 
have carried to fulfillment the promise of 
the youth. 

In our country perhaps Colonel Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh is the most prominent 
figure in the science of the navigation of 
the air. For a specimen of his handwriting 
I used a sentence from the manuscript of 
his famous book “We.” It proves to be in- 
tensely interesting, especially in the light of 
what we know of this young man. 
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It is not strange to find in his handwriting 
some of the same signs as we have found 
in that of the other great Viking of the Air, 
Raold Amundsen. They are both men of 
a great Nordic race with the intrepid spirit 
of this people and the determination to carry 
out their plans. They are both men of big 
vision, great ambition and fine achievements. 

Lindbergh shows himself a young man 
with the attributes of youth but—what great 
possibilities! If this is the beginning of his 
career what will be the zenith of his achieve- 
ments? And think what he has already ac- 
complished ! 

There is courage and bravery, enthusiasm 
and the ambition to carry out to fulfillment 
his projects. There is a desire for perfec- 
tion, for bringing to completion any task 
begun or undertaken. His characteristic of 
precision is a great asset in his career and 
so is his dependability. He is energetic 
and determined to accomplish what he sets 
out to do and there is the touch of impa- 
tience, so natural in youth, which is closely 
allied to ambition. He is logical but shows 
some intuition. 

Remembering his aversion to undue pub- 
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licity, we are interested to see the sign of a 
reserved nature, but we also see in his hand- 
writing that he is diplomatic, kindly, and 
sympathetic in his contact with people. We 
find the sign of culture, of a keen mind, 
fluency of thought and quick perception. 
He has a good memory. He is economical 
and knows how to save, and shows keen 
business ability. However, he has strong 
convictions and shows will power and deter- 
mination. 

Lindbergh shows spiritual inclinations 
and is gracious towards all. His is a great 
nature, not only by virtue of his achieving 
world fame by his solo flight to Paris, his 
Goodwill Flight to the “American Med- 
iterannean,” but by virtue of his inherent 
characteristics, and these are boldly dis- 
played in his handwriting. 

Knowing what he has accomplished, we 
can check back on our analysis and know 
that the signs of his character as found in 
his graph are absolutely correct. The same 
would have been read in it had it been la- 
belled “John Smith” or “William Brown.” 
[t is not always possible to fully determine 
a person’s character from his physiognomy, 
but when it comes to his handwriting the sci- 
ence of graphology is as accurate as if 
the person’s life were an open book before 
the eyes of the graphologist. 

A parallel study of the graphs of these 
three world-famous aeronauts is really an 
interesting study in comparative graphology. 
All three are of the Teutonic race. Amund- 
sen was a Dane, Lindbergh is of Swedish 
descent, and Eckener is a German. All 
three show in their handwriting distinct ra- 
cial traits which also crop out in the indi- 
vidual traits and make up the composite. 
Each of the three is a giant in his field, each 
has accomplished much along the same lines 
in his span of years, and each has the traits 
which are characteristic of his race. 
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Trade Magazines a Remunerative Field, but Homer Croy, Author 
of “West of the Water Tower,” Spent His Intervening 
Moments Between Articles in Reaching 
Out for Bigger Things 


By Henry AvBert PHILLIPS 
Author of Special Articles in The American Sketch, McCalls, The Spur, Etc. 


ROM time to time I receive letters from 
readers asking me specifically how I 
manage to make a living writing Special 
Articles. I wish I had the spare time to 
answer them all personally, but it is partially 
due to the fact that I must manage to make 
my living that I can not do so. 

I find the reason for the rather common 
failure to make a living—particularly a 
“vood living’—from writing due to four 
primary causes: lack of hard work or lack 
of hard thinking, lack of ideas or lack of 
originality. 

One writer correspondent complains that 
he writes more than he has ever written be- 
fore but receives less for his work. It was 
obvious from the quantity of his output that 
his failure could not be laid to lack of hard 
work, which is the cardinal sin of most writ- 
ers. He had written two man-sized books 
within the year, in addition to all of his other 
work. But he had developed a “trade maga- 
zine” complex. He mentioned getting six, 
eight and ten dollars for articles; one-quar- 
ter, one-half and three-quarters of a cent a 
word. There is no objection to all this— 
when one begins to sell. There is nothing 
against it perhaps as subsidiary by-products 
during even an advanced stage in one’s writ- 
ing career, but to rely solely upon this sort 
of bread-winning beyond a certain point in 
one’s literary existence, amounts to a serious 
fault. 

There are so many “trade magazines” 
looking for material that they afford an easy 
opportunity for the beginner to try out his 
spurs. There are always a few that favor 
one’s fund of information or experience; 
perhaps Motor Boating, Outdoors, Fire 
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Arms, Specialty Salesmen, Crockery, Engi- 
neering, Undertaking, Women’s Wear, 
Motor Cars, Paint, Lumbering, Tanneries, 
Wholesale Groceries, Musical Instruments, 
Dry Goods, Plumbing Fixtures, Furniture, 
Potteries, etc. A dreadful array! Yet one 
that requires all of one’s ingenuity to cir- 
cumvent in a so-called literary way. I con- 
tend if you can manage to break into this 
field at all, you have the makings of a suc- 
cessful writer! But to remain here solely 
is a tragedy. , 

I would like to add a line of encourage- 
ment in recalling that not so many years 
ago Homer Croy used to do his bit for the 
trade magazines, receiving no more than the 
ordinary “hack.” The point to bear in mind 
is, that Homer Croy during his intervening 
moments reached out for bigger things. He 
did not disdain digging small potatoes, but 
he had his eye upon the pomegranates over 
the neighboring garden wall. Homer Croy 
between whiles wrote several novels that 
were published after untold trials and at 
best just managed to avoid oblivion. Years 
passed, but Mr. Croy was not to be undaunt- 
ed by trials and tribulations, which certain 
unimaginative people called “failure.” The 
climax came a couple of years after Harper’s 
had taken him on, on probation. His books 
had not sold. They informed him that they 
were giving him his final chance. He sub- 
mitted the resultant work and it was regret- 
fully turned down. Most people would have 
said, “This is the end!’”—and -one back to 
their first lack of principles, the trade maga- 
zines. Not so Homer Croy—who, it is im- 
portant to record, is a humorist. He sat 
down and for several months rewrote his 
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rejected novel and called the finished writing 
by the strange title of “West of the Water 
Tower.” It is quite possible that some of 
the present readers may have been among the 
thousands who read that book that aroused 
the favorable critical comment of the entire 
country. In fine, “West of the Water 
Tower” was sold to the movies for $25,000. 
Mr. Croy had turned the tables! 

Whether or not Mr. Croy bothers with 
trade magazines today, I can not say. Yet, 
there is something to be said about that. 
When you have won your literary spurs and 
a salable name for yourself, even the trade 
magazines of the former leaden prices turn 
into golden galleons. Those that used to pay 
a measly $10.00, often tempt the more or 
less successful author with offers of $100.00 
and up. Too, there are trade or semi-trade 
magazines that pay all around good prices 
for the sort of special material they want. 
A certain specialty salesman’s magazine re- 
cently offered a writer $100.00 per article 
for a series of twelve articles. This type 
of magazine is seeking either a general “in- 
spirational” article, with a particular slant 
that will interest its subscribers, or out and 
out “experiences” of other salesmen that will 
touch the keynote of increased efficiency. 
Business, a magazine designed to meet the 
appeal and interest of business executives, 
published until recently by the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company—quoted me a 
minimum of $200.00 per article. The Mag- 
azine of Business paid $150.00 a short time 
ago for a 3000-word article on big business. 
Mill and Factory has made me a standing 
offer of $100.00 for a 2200-word article on 
acceptable subjects. I know that Oppor- 
tunity paid Mr. Henry James Forman— 
author of such works as “The Man Who 
Lived in A Shoe,” “Sudden Wealth,” and a 
critic of the highest literary quality—a tidy 
sum for a series of “inspirational” articles. 

Now, to return to the case of my corre- 
spondent who complained of the monetary 
returns received from his trade paper arti- 
cles. He—and others in the same boat— 
must strike out boldly for higher stakes. 
This can not be encompassed by demanding 
better prices for the same work. Let these 
aspirants for higher pay become alike aspir- 
ants for higher work. Let them study the 
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special or “feature” articles appearing in the 
trade magazines for which they write. By 
this I do not mean to copy them or ape them, 
but to learn the principle or the big idea 
that is behind all feature articles, and those 
that appear in this sort of periodical in par- 
ticular. These all follow the Law of Com- 
pensation, not the Law of Average. To 
earn extraordinary pay one must produce 
extraordinary work. 

There is always grave danger of becom- 
ing a plodder and sliding into the rut—or 
ditch—that is to be found on either side of 
the broad highway of any professional pur- 
suit. The rut seems easier—for a time at 
least—than the stony middle of the way that 
leads to the heights of Parnassus. But these 
heights are like other heights viewed from a 
distance. Even Mont Blanc that looks like 
a pinnacle with smooth perpendicular sides 
from the valley, proves to be covered with 
crevices and crotches that afford a foothold 
and handhold for courageous and daring 
climbers in search of high endeavor. The 
faint-hearted wayfarers who remain fear- 
fully in the valley are after all but vision- 
aries, while those who audaciously climb the 
heights are men and women of Vision. The 
difference between them is a fine one not 
always appreciated by the world, but after 
all an all-important one. 

Thus I find myself addressing two distinct 
classes of writers: first, those who—like my 
correspondent—find themselves caught in the 
rut; and secondly, those who have long since 
got out of the rut and do not consider it 
beneath their notice to write an occasional 
piece for the trade papers at not at all con- 
temptuous remuneration. 

“Trade magazine” seems to be an oppro- 
brious term to most writers, especially after 
they have passed beyond the cent-a-word 
stage. To these I suggest a way to circum- 
vent their vanity. Surely there must be 
sticking in their crops somewhere a splinter 
of “trade” or commerce which they secretly 
cherish. For example, I confess to a fond- 
ness for the “trade” side of Literature, rep- 
resented by such periodicals as WriTER’s 
Dicest. Were I nestling this moment in an 
armchair on the summit of Parnassus, I 
still would continue to seek a literary vent 
(Continued on page 74) 
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They Were Newspaper Women Once 


Newspaper Work Brought Zona Gale, Edna Ferber, Kathleen 
Norris and Many Others, in Close Contact with Life 
and its Opportunities, and Taught Them Self- 
Expression and the “How to” of Writing 


By Marion Harney HuTCHINSON 


i? PRESENTING, briefly, some of our 
well-known writers who were newspaper 
women once, Zona Gale comes first to mind. 
She is the author of “Miss Lulu Bett,” 
“Faint Perfume,” “Birth,” and a score or 
more of other novels, short stories and at 
least two successful plays. She was born 
in Portage, Wisconsin, attended the Univer- 
sity there and after some newspaper work 
in her native State, went to New York. An 
anonymous writer in The Bookman has 
presented this vivid picture of Miss Gale 
in New York: 

“When she was a reporter on the World, 
and as beautiful as any girl could be, she 
was put on difficult assignments that might 
well have terrified one as fragile and flower- 
like and feminine as she; but she never 
winced. She covered murders and robber- 
ies—anything she was given to do at any 
hour of the day or night. But all the while 


she was writing exquisite poetry; and every 
day of her life she sent a letter to her mother 
Tf she was waiting for 


back in Wisconsin 


an interview with some financier of the 
hour, she did not waste her time in the cor- 
ridor of his hotel. Instead, she pulled out 
a pad and pencil and wrote as many pages 
as she could, of a short story; or she 
dashed off a lyric; or made copious notes 
for future work. She was about the most 
ambitious girl in New York at that time... 
her praises were being sung her pic- 
ture—how lovely she was and is—was pub- 
lished repeatedly and every one was 
waiting to see just how long it would take 
her to make good.” 

In 1911 Miss Gale won a $2,000 prize in 
a short-story contest, and her work began 
to be in wide demand. Her novels followed. 
Her play, “Miss Lulu Bett,’ was a great 
success; and Zona Gale had “arrived” as 
one of our foremost women writers. 

Another former newspaper woman is 
Elizabeth Jordan, who was a newspaper 
woman in New York thirty years ago, and 
who still is numbered among the women 
pioneers in that field. She was for ten years 
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a member of the editorial staff of the 
World; for three years assistant Sunday 
editor (a triumph for a woman in those 
days!), and then she became editor of Har- 
per’s Bazar and was, subsequently, for about 
five years, literary adviser to Harper Broth- 
ers. She is now a staff writer for a chain of 
American newspapers and contributes to 
American and English magazines. She is 
well known as a dramatic critic and play- 
wright. Her latest novel is “Miss Nobody 
from Nowhere.” 

It will not be the purpose of this article 
to trace the effect of newspaper work upon 
the careers of these women novelists and 
writers. Nor will it be pertinent to this 
article, to quote any opinions they may have 
offered on the value of newspaper training 
as an aid to authorship. However, we can 
not help but note that newspaper work did 
bring them in closer contact with life and its 
opportunities and, perhaps, teach them self- 
expression and the “how to” of writing. 
For, often, the newspaper office serves the 
young would-be author just as the life class 
serves the artist, exposing her to an illimit- 
able number of chances to conceive and 
create, to write and to sell. 

Many of these women made their news- 
paper work of real value to them as the basis 
for essays, articles or novels. Elizabeth 
Jordan’s very first book, “Tales of the City 
Room,’ was founded on her experiences 
as a World reporter. Gertrude Atherton’s 
“Mrs. Belfame’” is a capital mystery story, 
the result of Mrs. Atherton’s attendance at 
a celebrated murder trial in the interests of 
a New York newspaper. Frances Noyes 
Hart’s “The Bellamy Trial” is founded on 
a popular trial seen from the woman re- 
porter’s angle. 

That “amazing young person,” as the 
critics and reviewers call Maurine Watkins, 
made her newspaper experience yield her 
something of a fortune in much the same 
manner. Her play, “Chicago,” written pri- 
marily for the legitimate theater, found its 
way into the motion pictures and was ulti- 
mately made into a novel. Sensational as 
is “Chicago,” sensational both in its quick 
success and its theme; it is based on real 
experience. 
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The story of Kathleen Norris’ struggle 
for recognition is well known. Her first ex- 
perience was as society editor on the San 
Francisco Evening Bulletin. After that she 
worked for two years as a reporter for the 
San Francisco Call. Her newspaper train- 
ing was of the utmost value to her because 
it taught her to put the problem, or the fact, 
or the trait, of her characters, before you 
with quick, vivid touches of portraiture or 
action. Certainly she saw many phases of 
life which enlarged her vision and made 
her more catholic in her views. And, best 
of all, she learned to write with speed. It 
has been said that during the visit of the 
Atlantic fleet to Pacific waters, in 1908, 
there was one day in which 8,000 words 
were Mrs. Norris’ contribution to her paper. 
This may explain why she is one of the most 
prolific of American novelists. Long before 
“Joselyn’s Wife,’ for instance, could be 
brought out in the fall of 1918, “Sisters” 
had begun to be published serially. 

Edna Ferber wrote her very first book, 
“Dawn O’Hara,” while she was a newspaper 
reporter on the Milwaukee Journal. She 
was dissatisfied with it and threw the book 
into the wastebasket. Her mother rescued it 
and sent it to a publisher and some of Miss 
Ferber’s critics still refer to it as the best 
thing she has ever written. Miss Ferber 
was born in Kalamazoo, Michigan, and at 
seventeen became a reporter on the Apple- 
ton Daily Crescent—the ‘“‘youngest real re- 
porter in the world,” she says. From the 
Milwaukee Journal she went to the Chicago 
Tribune and since 1911, when she published 
that first book, there has been little for the 
reviewers to chronicle about her but a pro- 
gressive and uninterrupted success. 

Some of our novelists who began as news- 
paper women seem to have stepped gradu- 
ally and gracefully from newspaper work 
into magazine editing, and from magazine 
editing into their own hard-won places as 
novelists. Willa Sibert Cather is one of 
these. Miss Cather began her writing ca- 
reer on the Pittsburgh Leader when she was 
but nineteen. After several years she ac- 
cepted a position on McClure’s magazine, 
later becoming its managing editor. 

The experience of Sophie Kerr, the nov- 
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elist, is very similar and began in the same 
city. Miss Kerr secured, after some free- 
lance work, a position with the Pittsburgh 
Gazette, where she ran the women’s page, 
did Sunday specials and was music critic. 
She says “the training was excellent and 
that she worked there happily for several 
years.” During this time she had been sub- 
mitting magazine articles to the Woman’s 
Home Companion and was, finally, chosen 
to be assistant editor of that publication. 
Miss Kerr stayed with the Companion for 
upwards of ten years, resigning only be- 
cause her short stories, novels and magazine 
articles began to demand her full time. 

Agnes C. Laut, who is a Canadian by 
birth, but later became a resident of New 
York, was an editorial writer for some years 
in Winnipeg. She became a correspondent 
for American, Canadian and English papers 
and produced from her acquaintance with 
that locality several well-written tales of the 
northwest. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Irons Folsom, who won 
the O’Henry Memorial award for the best 
short story of 1923, began as a court re- 
porter in Peoria, Illinois, where she worked 
for fourteen years. Since coming to New 
York she has contributed short stories and 
several serialized novels, among them 
“Free” and “Mad Rupture.” Two of her 
short stories were named in E. J. O’Brien’s 
honor roll for the best stories of the years 
in which they were published. 

Susan Glaspell, now Mrs. George Cram 
Cook, was State House and Legislative re- 
porter for the News and The Capital of Des 
Moines, Iowa, for some years. Since living 
in Provincetown she has been identified 
with the Little Theater movement through 
her interest in the Provincetown Players, 
and has quite a number of successful plays 
to her credit. 

Another California reporter is Adela 
Rogers St. Johns who used to report to the 
City Desk of the Los Angeles Evening Her- 
ald. She did some photoplay magazine edit- 
ing and has since contributed innumerable 
short stories and articles to the magazines. 
She also has written screen plays, adapta- 
tions and biographies of some of the “screen 
stars.” Her first novel, “Skyrocket,” was 
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published in 1925 and attracted wide-spread 
attention. She also has published “A Free 
Soul,” and “The Single Standard.” 

There are many European novelists whose 
works are familiar to us, who may have be- 
gun their careers as newspaper women. The 
case of Clotilde Graves, which is quite the 
most striking, may well be taken as repre- 
sentative of these. She was something of an 
art student and a dramatic critic and had 
written chiefly for the theatre under her own 
name. Some time after the Boer War she 
brought out a novel which happened to be 
an intensive study of the Boer War, made 
possible by the fact that the writer was the 
daughter of a soldier and had spent her 
early years in barracks. England at that 
time was much interested in the subject of 
the novel and it sold largely. But the sur- 
prising fact was that the author, realizing 
that no woman would be expected to know 
about the Boer War what she knew, called 
herself “Richard Dehan” and thereby be- 
gan the publication of a long list of books 
whose subjects are unusual and intensely 
presented. Her own personality has been 
completely submerged in that of “Richard 
Dehan,” so much so that many readers find 
with surprise that the novelist is indeed a 
woman. 

Just outside the ranks of the novelists and 
short story writers are the women like Ida 
Tarbell and Ida Clyde Clark, who best illus- 
trate the group to which they belong; women 
who may be called “feature writers” special 
investigators and who, as in the case of each 
of these two women, are considered among 
the greatest in America because of the good 
work they have done by their writings, for 
humanity in general and women in par- 
ticular. 

Ida Clyde Clark came from Meridan, 
Mississippi, where she was on the editorial 
staff of the Nashville Tennessean. She later 
edited Pictorial Review, and books and ar- 
ticles, especially on woman suffrage, are 
very widely read. Those who think of Ida 
Tarbell, who supplemented her reporting ex- 
periences and magazine work here with 
three years of the study of history in Paris, 
chiefly for her biographies of Lincoln, of 
(Continued on page 68) 
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In selecting the books for this department the Editorial Staff of Writer's Digest 


examined hundreds of books published by a score of different publishers. 


Book Department 





It is 


believed that the books listed herein represent the very best books that have been 


published on the subjects. 


Poetry or Verse 


ee | EET ere eee $2.00 
Esenwein and Roberts 

PRES: GE IES oo Sect ccewtccccncscesves 75 
Horatio Winslow 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary........++e+s 2.50 
J. Walker 

Great Poems Interpreted........e.sseeeeee08 2.00 
Barbe 


Plot Construction, Etc. 


Art of Inventing Characters.........eeeee08 $2.50 
Georges Poltt 

Thirty-six Dramatic Situations.............+. 1.50 
Georges Polti 

Universal Plot Catalog.......cccsccsesceses 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 

The Writer’s Book.....ccccscccccccccccoce 2.50 
James Knapp Reeve 

English Prose Style.......+..+. eosecveeces 2.50 


Herbert Read 


Fiction Writing 


Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing.......... $2.50 
Arthur S. ng 

Fiction Writing For Profit.......ccccccccccece 2.50 
Joseph and Cumberland 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing............+ 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

Feeintes Ter AMUOPENIPs 600s ceccccscvcesce 6.00 
Grenville Kleiser 

Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writer...... 5.00 
John Gallishaw 

How to Study Literature...........eeeeee0% 85 
Heydrick 

One Term Course in English Literature...... 1.30 
Heydrick 

ee ee 2.65 
Thomas H. Uszeli 

How to Write Serial Fiction............ss06. 2.50 
Michael Joseph 

Story Writing...... CveSCUCESONOONEN ES 686OS 2.25 
F. M. Perry 


Photoplay and Playwriting 


Art of Writing Photoplays.............se0+ $1.00 
Henry Albert Phillips 

How to Write Photoplays.........ssceseees 1.00 
W. L. Gordon 

Scenario Writing Today........eceseeseeeee 1.50 
Grace Lytton 

Playwriting for ERP T OPT E eee e 3.50 


Edwin Krow 


Preparing and Marketing 


Manuscripts 
How to Prepare Manuscripts.........+.ee0+:% $1.00 
Emma Gary Wallace 
How to Syndicate Manuscripts..........+.++ 1.60 


Feliz J. Koch 





This list will be revised from time to time in order 


to include the latest books published for 


writers. 


Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer...... 1.65 


Frank Vizetelly 


Where and How to Sell Manuscripts........ 3.50 
Wm. B. McCourtie 
The Writer’s Market. .....scccccsccscceces - 1.00 
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Short Story Writing 


How to Write a Short Story...... (onebewee $1.75 
Michael Joseph 

How to Write Short Stories...........e0.. 1.00 
L. Josephine Bridgart 

ee ee Ge Be Fs 65.66 06s000560008K% 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 

Plotting the Short Story. ....cccccccccccces 1.00 
Chunn 

Writing the Short Story........cccccccceces 2.25 
J. Berg Esenwein 

A Book of Modern Short Stories............ 3.00 


Dorothy Brewster 
The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story 5.00 
John Gallishaw 


Studying the Short Stery...cccccccccccosvecs 1.75 
7 Berg Esenwein 


Miscellaneous 


Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them.... 2.00 
Esenwein and Stockard 


Eighty-Eight Ways to Make Money......... 1.20 

Juvenile Story Writing. ..cccccoccvccccccece 2.10 
Robinson 

NE ag bein 6. 095 0996 CSRS KOS OK EOS SOROS Free 
The Literary Guild 

Writing the Popular Song...........eeeeee% 1.75 
E. Wickes 

Writing for the Magazines............2000. 2.00 
J. Berg Esenwein 

Writer’s Question and Answer Manual....... 1.00 
Harry Martin 

Landing the Editor’s Checks.......... pam 3.00 


Lawrence D’Orsay 
The tag 4 and Artists’ Yearbook—1928... 1.75 


Black 

Writing Adertising. .cccccccsccccceccecocsece 3.50 
James D. Woolf 

The Mystery of Handwriting.............2.+- 2.50 
J. Harrington Keene 

What About Advertising?............6. coos ONO 
Goode & Powel 

TRO BPE CE TRIBE s 6 6.0.6.6.60ssisceocccssnes 2.50 
Abbé Ernest Dimnet 

The Outline of Man’s Knowledge............ 5.00 
Clement Wood 

Psychology for the Writer...............++ 2.50 
Prof. H. K,. Nixon 

Pe I OIG 6 he S cena webegeeaccesien 1.00 
Ford Madox Ford 

This Advertising Business................++5 3.00 
Roy S. Durstine 

| Se arr 3.00 


Clare Briggs 
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Grammar, Punctuation, Etc. 
A College Grammar. .........eceeeeeeeeese + $300 
Mason Long 


The Correct Word and How to Use It........ 1.65 
J. Turck Baker 

Desk Book of Errors in English............. 1.75 
Frank Visetelly 

i es 66 6 .6.60:0:8:500:00505006000% 2.50 
Peter Mark Roget 

Writer’s Desk Book......... pedsneoeseneees 1.50 
Wm. Dana Orcutt 

Co ee ee 2.25 
J. Berg Esenwein 

Your Everyday Vocabulary........... emcnane 2.25 
J. Turck Baker 

Standard Dictionary........ iiiwesetadewes - 1.00 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


Essentials of English Speech and Literature.. 2.00 
Frank Vizetelly 


Punctuation and Capitalization.......... neon aa 
Frank Vizetelly 
Simplified Spelling...... (heme tsaatiense< - 75 
Frank H. Visetelly 
ois 6 0 'i cnn whos ees o0n0se0ws 35 
Funk & Wagnalis 
a ty yee Hee COC ewnees ° - 35 
k & Wagnalls 
PM 0s Puzzle Dictionary.....sccccccce 1.50 
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Criticism 


How to Write It—The First Requisite is a Working 
Knowledge of the Theater 


By Rozert AurA SMITH 


Dramatic Critic, Commercial Tribune 


HIS is the day of the wise-cracker, and 
in consequence the hallmark of much 
of our serious reviewing is a facility in epi- 
thet and paradox, and 
not a sound working 
knowledge of the theater. 
The critic’s knowledge 
of the theater must be of 
considerable scope. This 
working knowledge is not 
a text-book acquisition. 
Nevertheless, it will do 
no embryo critic harm to 
read Motherwell and 
Kenneth MacGowan, but 
he can not face the seri- 
ous business of passing a 
judgment until he has 
added practice to 
theory. 

But practice does not 
necessarily mean acting 
itself. Indeed, there is 
no poorer critic than the 
disappointed actor. But 
practice does mean the business of getting 
behind the scenes, observing production 
methods, going to rehearsals, examining 
scripts, and studying the business of direc- 
tion, while it is actually employed in putting 
a play behind footlights. 

More than that, knowledge of the theater 
means knowledge also from the front of the 
house. We are not in sympathy with the 
critical attitude that works under the letter- 
head Vox Populi, and assumes that anything 
which an audience likes is necessarily good. 
The critic who is self-conscious about his 
representation of the “common man,” is 
usually mistrustful about his ability to rep- 
resent any higher type of judgment. Never- 
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theless, audience reaction is a part of the 
play, and the critic must learn to evaluate it. 
He must, moreover, be so familiar with the 
inter-play of ideas be- 
tween the stage and the 
audience that he can test 
the merit of a play’s re- 
ception by the “feel” of 
his fellow patrons. 

For this reason, the 
first slogan of the aspir- 
ant to criticism must be, 
“Go to the theater!” 

We have been speaking 

of practical knowl- 

edge. There are two 

other types which are 
also valuable. The first 
of these is historical 
knowledge. This does 
not mean simply that the 
critic should be able to 
say, “Yes, I saw Mod- 
jeska play that here in 
1899.” Reminiscence is 
not knowledge, and we do not concur in the 
opinion that the best equipment for a critic 
is three score and ten years. By historical 
knowledge, we mean rather an understand- 
ing of the major currents in the history of 
the drama and their inter-relation. The 
critic who tackles the problem of American 
Naturalism on the stage should be equipped 
with a background of Ibsen and Haupt- 
mann, and modern comedy is far more com- 
prehensible if the critic knows something of 
the Restoration dramatists. Shakespeare is 
a hard problem for the critic who doesn’t 
know something about his contemporaries 
and the condition of the Elizabethan theater. 
A dramatic critic who can’t identify Shirley, 
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Massinger, Webster, Wycherley, Dryden, 
Cumberland, Grillparzer, Kotzebue, and 
Scribe, is hardly to be trusted on his ap- 
praisal of Owen Davis, Ann Nichols, Will- 
ard Mack, Ernest Pascal, and Fulton 
Oursler. 

A second type of knowledge required is 
analytical knowledge. This is to some ex- 
tent a question of terminology, and the 
things or conditions to which terms in the 
theater apply. Such a thing as “Tempo,” 
for example, must be part of the working 
equipment of the critic. He must be able 
to examine a play and lay his hands at once 
upon its points of weakness or strength. 
This requires analysis, rather than the ap- 
plication of an abstract standard. A com- 
pany may be quite good and put on a poor 
play, from the judgment point of view. At 
this point the critic comes in. He must 
discover if the actors are genuinely compe- 
tent. If so, he must look elsewhere for the 
key to his re-action. Perhaps it lies in direc- 
tion, and he must analyze the factors which 
have gone into production, mounting, busi- 
ness, placement, speed, balance of parts, han- 
dling of actors. He may be satisfied with 
all these, and if so he falls back on the 
script. Do the lines carry conviction? Are 
the situations adequately contrived? Is the 
denouement logical? Is the interest in char- 
acter and episode cumulative? This is all 
of it simply a process of breaking down a 
play into its component parts, and the critic 
must know what those parts are before he 
can deal with them. 

The converse of this process is even more 
difficult. After a judgment has been ana- 
lyzed, a synthesis must be made, and correct 
value given to each of these various ele- 
ments. The actual problem of an actor’s 
performance, at this point, is the critic’s 
hardest task. Charlie Wilson once remarked 
that there were three classes of actors. 
“There are,” he said, “no such things as 
good actors. There are only rotten actors, 
bad actors, and great actors; and most of 
them spend their lives trying to get out of 
the rotten into the bad class.” 

A great acting performance is an individ- 
ual expression of a fine art. The critic can 
do little more than recognize it, and his re- 
cognition is usually instinctive, rather than 
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rational. He knows that he is profoundly 
convinced and moved by the actor’s repre- 
sentation of a character, but may be at a 
loss to tell what elements in the actor’s work 
most contribute to that effect. With bad 
and rotten actors his task is easier, for he 
can usually find, with little difficulty, the 
things to which he takes exception. 

One other quality is required of the critic’s 
knowledge. It must be sympathetic. <A 
critic should like the theater ; and it is aston- 
ishing how many of them do not. The man 
who reviews a show because he gets paid 
for doing so, and is bored with the idea of 
going to the theater at all, is a common spec- 
tacle and a poor critic. The commonest 
form which dislike of the theater takes is 
the familiar enthusiasm for bygone days. 
You may be very sure that the critic who is 
busily engaged in remembering how much 
better the theater was in 1904 is not in the 
present-day theater because he enjoys it. 

Now, these matters which we have been 
discussing are all questions, not of “how 
to write criticism,” but “how to be a critic.” 
The reason for this emphasis is the fact that 
the major problems of criticism are prob- 
lems of idea rather than mechanics. The 
mechanical side, however, is also worth at- 
tention. 

The first element in the ability to write 
criticism is simply the ability to write. This 
statement is not facetious. No one expects 
a newspaper critic to have the refinement of 
a Pater and the wit of a Shaw, but the pub- 
lic has a right to demand that he know what 
words mean, and use them accordingly. A 
critic must know how to write a simple 
paragraph of intelligible English prose, say 
something in every sentence, and stop when 
he comes to the conclusion of an idea. He 
must know that every sentence is better off 
if it includes a subject, a verb, and a predi- 
cate, and he must have a wholesome respect 
for adjectives. 

The form of criticism varies according to 
newspaper styles. Some editors prefer the 
“straight news lead.” It will open a story 
with the simple statement, “George Tyler 
presented Glenn Hunter in ‘Young Wood- 
ley,’ a play by John Van Druten, at the 
Grand Opera House last night.” This is 
the easiest type of “lead” to write, and to 
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my mind, the best. Many newspapers, how- 
ever, prefer the “feature” lead, and at this 
moment it is enjoying great popularity in 
New York. According to this method, our 
story would begin, “Are English public 
schools a breeding ground for curious mani- 
festations of adolescence? John Van Dru- 
ten says so, ina play called ‘Young Woodley’ 
which brought Glenn Hunter to the Grand 
Opera House last night.” 

The “follow-up,” in the case of the news 
lead is an analysis of the play and its per- 
formance, taking the ideas in the order of 
importance. The “follow-up” of the “feat- 
ure” lead is an expansion of the first idea, 
which may or may not be the most impor- 
tant element in the production, which is in 
turn followed by an analysis of the play and 
the company. If a play is thoroughly famil- 
iar, the analysis is omitted, and attention 
focused directly upon the acting and pro- 
duction. 

A word about play analysis. Many critics 
avoid it altogether, and substitute for it the 
simple business of telling the story. This 
is as obnoxious as it is lazy. It is a stock 
phrase among critics, “when in doubt, tell 
the story,” and judging by the number of 
synopses which appear, some critics must be 
in doubt more than half the time. An anal- 
ysis should very properly disclose the ma- 
terials of the play, the field in which it deals, 
and the elements which make up its struggle, 
but this is a vastly different matter from 
tracing a cast of characters through the va- 
rious play-episodes. 

The analysis deals rather with questions 
of the materials, method of handling, quality 
of dialogue, plot problems, and cumulation 
of interest in action. 

There follows the question of perform- 
ance, and at this point the critic is left to his 
own resources. 

Finally the critic will do well to devote 
attention to production, with its corrolaries 
of mounting, costuming, and direction. 

When this ground has been covered, the 
conscientious critic who wishes his work to 
have some appreciable literary form will un- 
dertake also to make a summary of what 
has been written, and round the whole into a 
unit. 

Now, naturally, no one becomes a good 
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critic by the simple process of setting up 
rules and slavishly following them. Some of 
the best dramatic criticism ever written, Ber- 
nard Shaw’s “Dramatic Opinions and Es- 
says” violates every conceivable mode of pro- 
cedure. But for persons who have consid- 
erably less to say than Mr. Shaw, it is well 
to follow a familiar and useful procedure, 
in the hope that the rules of the game will 
do at least what Dryden attributed to the 
rules of versification: “They have never yet 
made any man a good poet, but they may 
serve to keep some from being bad poets.” 





[vs a safe wager to declare that Mr. 

Chilton Rowlette Bush who wrote “News- 
paper Reporting of Public Affairs,” must 
have at some time or other suffered patiently 
in one of our schools of journalism. Be- 
cause no person unacquainted with journal- 
ism colleges could so neatly put into one 
book all the points they invariably fail to 
teach. 

The money as well as the fame in jour- 
nalism goes most often to the men who re- 
port the great public affairs of the land. 


And Get the News 


Tell the Truth 

Don’t be dull 
are listed as the duties of these men we call 
“reporters.” 

“More specifically, the reporter must learn 
other particular rules and must possess cer- 
tain indispensable qualifications. 

1. “The reporter should have a wide ac- 


quaintance. 
2. The reporter should possess a critical 


sense. 

3. The reporter should possess an un- 
derstanding of the particular influence that 
certain leaders and ‘insiders’ and certain 
groups exert upon public affairs. 

4. The reporter should possess a knowl- 
edge of the mechanics of governments, 
politics and business. 

5. The reporter must have curiosity. 


6. The reporter must be resourceful. 

?. The reporter should have poise. 

8. The reporter should be enthusiastic. 

9. The good reporter is a literary crafts- 
man.” 


Why these qualifications are necessary to 
a reporter are discussed in the first chap- 
ter of “Newspaper Reporting of Public 
Affairs,” published by D. Appleton & Com- 


pany. 
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and all the facts of use 
neatly summarized. He has 
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concise examples of how 
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should be written.”"—The 
Boston Transcript. 
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crease the efficiency of any 
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Writer-Photographers and Ray-Filters 


An Informal Discussion on What They are Used for in Connection 
with Illustrated Articles 


By A. H. BearpsLey 
Editor of Photo-Era Magazine 


PPARENTLY many readers of these 
articles are getting down to business. 
That is, they are realizing that to get some- 
thing out of photography they must expect 
to put some time and effort into mastering it. 
Again I am indebted to a correspondent 
for the subject of this article. My friend 
asks about ray-filters in connection with the 
photographic work of a writer. He states 
frankly that he believes some information on 
the subject would be appreciated by many 
of my readers, and he asks that I devote this 
article to an informal discussion of ray-filt- 
ers, what they are and what they are used 
for in connection with illustrated articles. 
A glance through any photographic publi- 
cation, book or dealer’s catalog, will bring 
to light the fact that ray-filters, sky-filters 
and ray-screens are considered an important 
accessory to be used with photographic lens- 
es. Well, what is meant by a filter or screen? 
We all know what these terms signify in 
connection with water. We put a filter on 
a water-faucet to keep dirt and other foreign 
matter from the water we use for drinking 
or bathing. In a similar sense we use a ray- 
filter to hold back such rays of light from 
passing through the lens that will spoil or 
make impossible the picture we wish to make 
for publication. 

We all know that light is made up of rays 
of various colors. We also know that the 
blues, violets and ultra-violets are more pow- 
erful than the reds, oranges, yellows and 
greens. That is why we use a red light in 
the dark room and an orange or yellow light 
in the printing-room. There are green dark 
room lights for certain kinds of plates and 
films. A photographic lens collects all colors 
of a ray of light and transmits them to the 
plate or film. The blues and violets affect 


the sensitive film more quickly than the reds 
and yellows. Hence, on a brilliant summer 
day when the sky is a dazzling blue and beau- 
tiful white clouds sail across the landscape, 
the blue in the sky will impress itself more 
quickly and strongly on the film than the 
clouds which may be grayish white or even 
yellowish in color. The result is that our 
picture possesses a so-called “bald-headed” 
sky with no clouds to break up the white 
expanse. 

Now clouds add immensely to the beauty 
of any picture. Under certain conditions 
they may be photographed successfully with- 
out a ray-filter ; but in most cases their text- 
ure and form are lost entirely unless we do 
something to hold back the strong blue and 
violet rays of the sky. It was found that 
a piece of scientifically colored yellow cellu- 
loid or optical glass when placed in front of, 
between the cells of or behind a lens would 
hold back the blue and violet rays and permit 
the less active colors to register more closely 
their proper relation to each other as they 
appeared in nature. Therefore, our clouds 
were reproduced as they looked to the human 
eye; and reds, oranges and yellows did not 
photograph as black. 

In short, we learned how to filter our light 
so that our monochrome picture rendered 
color-variations in nature with greater fidel- 
ity. It was also learned that the density of 
the yellow celluloid or glass controlled the 
degree of correction. That is, a dark yellow 
would hold the blues and violets back so that 
even reds and yellows would make a strong 
impression on the film. In fact, it was found 
that there could be such a thing as over- 
correction, and clouds would take on the ap- 
pearance of heavy storm-clouds and the land- 
scape would have an unnatural appearance. 
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The average plates or films now used by 
writer-photographers are orthochromatic. 
This means that the sensitive emulsion or 
covering on the film is especially sensitive 
to yellows and greens. When used with a 
ray-screen of the proper yellow density, we 
obtain excellent reproduction in black and 
white of a scene which may have much color 
in it. If we use a panchromatic plate or film 
—sensitive to all colors—we obtain an even 
better rendering of color values. In motion- 
pictures, much of the scenic beauty of loca- 
tions is obtained by the use of panchromatic 
film and the right density of yellow filter. 


Now it must be apparent that any ray- 
screen or filter which we put in front of or 
attach to our lens will retard the rapidity 
with which light can pass through the lens. 
It is like pulling down a yellow shade in 
front of our living-room window. Hence, 
we must allow enough extra time for the 
light to pass through the combined ray-filter 
and lens. In other words, we are obliged to 
increase the exposure. 

Now, there are ray-filters of many dens- 
ities which may require from two to ten 
times the normal exposure without a filter. 
For example, if the normal exposure for a 
picture is 1/100 of a second and we are 
using a three-time filter, we shall have to 
reduce the speed of our shutter from 1/100 
to 1/25 of a second. If we are using a ten- 
time filter it would be 1/10 of a second. 
Most photographers use a filter which re- 
quires five times the normal exposure. This 
brings out color values without over cor- 
rection and seems to be about right for the 
average picture intended for publication. 
Of course, each writer-photographer must 
be a law unto himself in this respect, de- 
pending on the character of the work he 
is doing and the need of rendering color 
values. If two filters are to be selected, the 
majority seem to prefer a five and a ten- 
time. 

Ray-filters of the proper density are of 
great assistance in photographing distant 
mountains which are more or less obscured 
in haze. By way of experiment in gather- 
ing a few notes for this article, I drove to 
a point near my home where a view of the 
famous White Mountains of New Hamp- 
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shire might be obtained. When I arrived 
at the top of the hill, which usually com- 
mands a magnificent panorama of the moun- 
tains, I found that an afternoon haze ob- 
scured the peaks so that they were not 
clearly visible to the eye. I slipped a ten- 
time ray-filter over the lens on my camera 
and made an exposure of 1/10 of a second. 
I was using an ordinary orthochromatic 
filmpack such as is sold in all parts of the 
world. That evening when I developed the 
films I was surprised to see how clearly the 
whole range of mountains was silhouetted 
against a sky bedecked with fleecy clouds. 
In short, the ten-time ray-filter had elimin- 
ated the haze to such an extent that the 
mountains were clearly defined. Without 
the filter, I doubt that they would have been 
visible at all in the picture. 


I might add that on the way home from 
photographing the mountains I passed our 
local hospital—a red brick building with 
white trimmings. Ordinarily, this building 
appears almost black under the light of a 
late afternoon sun. I made a picture of it, 
using the ten-time ray-filter, and was 
amazed at the improvement. To be sure, 
the building was dark but not so dark as to 
give the impression that the picture was 
made at twilight. It looked more nearly as 
the eye saw it, late on a spring afternoon. 

In the photography of flowers the ray- 
filter plays an important part for the reasons 
which I have already stated. In a flower 
garden there are usually all shades of color. 
Obviously, yellows and greens should not 
be reproduced as dark as red, and red 
should not appear absolutely black. There 
should be some tonal difference in red, yel- 
low and green, even though the picture is 
in black and white. Usually, a five-time 
filter will make all the correction necessary, 
although many workers use the ten-time. It 
is remarkable how beautifully the filter helps 
to bring out the texture and form of the 
individual petals. 

There is a type of ray-filter which is very 
popular at the present time. It is known 
as the sky-filter or graduated filter. The 
top of it is a dark yellow which grows 
lighter and lighter until at the bottom it is 
clear glass. This filter is designed especially 
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for landscape photography where the top 
of the picture is sky and clouds, and the im- 
mediate foreground is composed of less ac- 
tive colors than blue and violet. The idea 
of this filter is to hold back that part of the 
picture which would impress itself most 
quickly on the film, and thus give the part 
which would be slower an opportunity to 
catch up, and thus an evenly exposed pic- 
ture is the result. I have used one of these 
sky-filters with gratifying success, and be- 
lieve that it will help any writer-photog- 
rapher to add a great deal of beauty to his 
pictures. 

It may be well to say just a word about 
cost. Depending on the size of one’s lens 
and the use to which the ray-filter is to be 
put, the cost of these filters ranges from less 
than a dollar to several dollars. Those made 
by the leading lens manufacturers are more 
expensive because they are more accurately 
made and are designed especially to be used 
with the maker’s lenses. The better the 
filter, the better the color-rendering of the 
subject. Furthermore, there is less loss of 
illumination or clearness in the finished pic- 
ture. As already stated, filters are used in 
front of, between the cells of and behind 
the lens. However, for the average writer- 
photographer, the most convenient position 
is in front of the lens where it can be slipped 
on or off as required. 

From the foregoing paragraphs it should 
not be assumed that a ray-filter should be 
used at all times. There are conditions ot 
light, such as on a cloudy, overcast day, 
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full information. You can earn while you learn. 
THE W. L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
546 Leader Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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when a filter will add nothing to the picture. 
Also, there are times late in the day or early 
in the morning when better results are ob- 
tained without it. The point to remember 
is that a ray-filter is a form of brake which 
is intended to hold back light when it be- 
comes too strong to permit all colors to be 
properly recorded. In short, when all is 
said and done, a ray-filter is simply designed 
to give as many colors as possible a fair op- 
portunity to make an impression on the sen- 
sitive film. 

In this article I have not gone into the 
matter of the various plates and films which 
are best adapted to use with ray-filters. This 
may be treated in a later article. Suffice it 
to say that any standard plate or film sold 
for the average camera will give excellent 
results with any one of the many ray-filters 
now on the market. I have assumed that 
the reader is not likely to copy oil-paintings, 
oriental rugs and other subjects which re- 
quire special treatment. The idea back of 
this article is simply to point out briefly the 
fact that a ray-filter will help to make good 
pictures better, when used under conditions 
which will enable the filter to do its work 
to advantage. Principally, for the average 
writer-photographer, the whole matter comes 
down to improving pictures by including 
clouds, which without a ray-filter would not 
appear in the picture at all. The elimina- 
tion of haze is second, and very likely is 
not so apt to come up as photographing 
flowers, which we all have with us either 
indoors or out. The news-photographer 
will have little use for a filter because he 
usually must make pictures in a hurry; but 
the feature-writer and traveler will find in 
the ray-filter an instrument which, when 
properly used, will add great beauty to his 
pictures. 





UCCESS in story-writing lies beyond the 

roughest roads of disappointment, and 
only the ones who can brave the storm of 
“ruts,” and face the flying missiles of “re- 
jection slips,” can arrive in due time. 


Ricuarp Merton Petry. 
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I Will Teach You How to be a 


Successful Cartoonist 
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You Have Nothing to Lose. 1 Take All the Ri “3 | 


My course of 100 LESSONS AND OVER 300 ILLUS- 
TRATIONS contains the most vivid and inspiring 
instruction that has led scores of ambitious men and 
women to success beyond their fondest expectations! 
It reveals the REAL TRUTH about cartooning! Its 
amazing simplicity. And not only that: it shows you 
how you can make extra money almost from the very 
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TRADE-JOU RNAL CARTOONS 


start of the course—even before you've half finished it. 
That's why my course is so practical. That's why so 
many of my students get the price they paid for the 
course almost immediately. There's every reason why 
you can do the same. You have everything to gain 
and nothing to lose. Send for this course at my risk. 


Send for this Easy, Fascinating Course 


Just write your name and address on the enclosed 
application blank. Enclose $5 with it. Or, I'll send 
the course C. O. D., and you pay the postman when it 
is delivered. If you're not entirely satisfied with it, 
return it within five days after you receive it, and I'll 
instantly refund your money. Could anything be 


esting professions in the world—-CARTOQNING. This 

what a successful cartoonist means! The praise poe 
plaudits of the multitude. Ordinary salaries from $85 
to better than $300 a week! A chance to create a comic 
strip that may bring you over $1,000 a week! DON’T 
LET THIS TREMENDOUS OPPORTUNITY PASS 


fairer? Now here is one of the greatest opportunities YOU BY. RETURN THE APPLICATION :AT 
of your life to enter one of the best-paid and most inter- ONCE. 
STUDENT: “About two weeks ago I cut out a small clipping 








Writer’s Digest is your 


and ordered your book on cartooning. I have 

tes Ao been studying cartooning for the past few years 
— and the ambitian fire burns high in me. But 
California, when I received your book just a few minutes 


ago you sheuld have seen that ambition fire. It 
‘blasted’ up as though someone had thrown about 


ten gallons of gasoline on it. I expected a book on cartooning, 
but that's hardly what I got. I got what I would calla *CAR- 
TOONIST'S ENCYCLOPEDIA.’ 








What Critics Say: 


“The book is profes- 
sional in every respect, 
and yet handled in such 
a way that the beginner 
can readily grasp the 
various stages of devel- 
opment in the art from 
the first lessons in draw- 
ing to the finished 
sketches such as appear 
daily in our papers and 
magazines. The excep- 
tional feature of this new 
work among Mr. Rosen- 
berg’s books on art is 
the wide variety of car- 
toons by other great 
cartoonists who have 
contributed to its vast 
store of usable sugges- 
tions that can be applied 
by the owner of the 
book.""—E..Thomas 
Kelley (Editor), in The 
Signs of the Times. 





$5.00 Complete. 100 Lessons. 


306 Cartoons and 


Illustrations. 192 pages, size 9x12 
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Dear Forum Epitor: 

I do not believe that great poetry or even 
worthwhile poetry was ever written by rule 
of thumb. Poe’s account of how he wrote 
“The Raven” is highly improbable and is 
not believed by many, and light may be 
thrown on the genesis of Byron’s stirring 
lyrics by reading his “English Bards and 
Scottish Reviewers.” 

In the life of every person there comes a 
time when the urge to write is irresistible. 
If he has impressed upon him the impor- 
tance of rules and text books, then all hope 
of originality is in vain. We have a vast 
amount of verse created as Miss Holm de- 
scribes but little modern real poetry. I ver- 
ily believe true poetry is the product of some- 
thing innate in the individual. This is equal- 
ly true of the capacity for understanding 
and enjoying poetry. 

Davin W. Cape. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Dear Forum EpitTor: 

Regarding the splendid article “Evolution 
of a Poem” by Agnes C. Holm, I wish to 
offer one idea which is not new but at this 
time worthy of consideration. 

A poem is an inspiration, often so spar- 
kling, light and beautiful that its very lustre 
is dulled by too much handling, too much 
revision ; its greatest beauty may be marred 
by its progenitor in trying to redress it or 
reconstruct it. In so doing he only bestows 
a studied pedant mannerism that destroys 
or at least will mar and hamper its naive 
freshness—indeed, in many instances the 
stark forcefulness of its simplicity. 

According to the laws of God a beautiful 
fruit called a peach is produced; it is am- 
brosial nectar which is bestowed upon the 
son of man. Dame Nature says, “My son, 
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this one gift I offer to you exclusively—it 
is for your hand alone—fresh and cool and 
piquant, it is genuine, good, eat of it, savor 
its sweet perfume and be refreshed”—it is 
covered with down but should this become 
destroyed, the meat, the perfume and allure 
is still there; it will fill the stomach, satisfy 
the hunger, yet he who eats the peach will 
know, somehow—though he seldom reflects 
—that the down has been destroyed. This 
is one big lesson that nature reviews for 
mankind over and over, constantly remind- 
ing us by object lessons in all her wonderful 
miracles of creation of this principle of giv- 
ing certain gifts that are beautiful and can 
not be made one whit more perfect by the 
hand of man—I believe in this great creation 
principle—I believe that could every true 
poet give his lyric to the world exactly as 
it was at the moment it was conceived, it 
would be a real thing of beauty but— 

This is a world full of materialistic people 
and we insist upon having our peaches 
wrapped in tissue paper, packed in crates 
and delivered from refrigerator cars. 

Perhaps this is why our poets wrap their 
inspired thoughts in stilted phrases and pack 
them in beautiful symmetrical rows of words 
carefully graded as to size, color of mean- 
ing and ripeness. 

Yet some of us value the down upon the 
peach. 





IRMA PHELPS CLIPPINGER. 
Emporia, Kansas. 





Dear Forum EpitTor: 

Last evening I read on and on with mount- 
ing astonishment Miss Holm’s account of 
poem writing. Encouraging people to write 
poetry, and starting them with sonnets, the 
hardest of all short forms to write! 

I don’t claim to be a poet. Dr. Schnitkind 
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twice called me a “poet of the future” in 
his annual compilation, and I haven’t arrived 
yet, though I have written a volume of pub- 
lished verse, the poetic libretto to a pro- 
duced opera and a dozen published song 
lyrics. But I wouldn’t try a sonnet. And 
I wouldn’t write poetry as though it were a 
cross word puzzle. First I want to make 
sense, and then make it rhyme, though some- 
times when rhymes come hard, I do find her 
alphabetizing quite useful. 

Having tried to get my classes in Miami 
to write verse in Spanish, I agree with Miss 
Holm that it is fairly simple to get even the 
unpoetic to produce rhymes, but if she wants 
them to feel the thrill of accomplishment, 
why not start them on ballads and simple 
forms. Then maybe years later they will 
turn into Wordsworths of sonnets. Know- 
ing something about how other poets work, 
I don’t believe the majority go through the 
mechanical process that Miss Holm advises. 

Witiis Knapp Jones. 


Dear Forum Epitor: 

As a result of my song writing articles in 
WritEr’s Dicest, I am receiving many let- 
ters from readers. 

I am particularly glad to get these letters 
telling me of song writing experiences—tell 
me how you get ideas for your songs, how 
you develop those ideas, how you write your 
songs and, especially, why you write them. 
Tell me about your experiences in market- 
ing your songs—getting them before the 
public. Tell me the subjects you would like 
me to discuss in my articles in WriTEr’s 
DiceEsT. 

In reply to many inquiries, let me say that 
I can not undertake to criticize your song 
poems, or melodies, for a fee or otherwise. 
I can not undertake to collaborate with song 
writers. I can not give “recommended lists” 
of composers, arrangers, or publishers. I 
can not undertake to place songs with music 
publishers. 

These are some of the things I can’t do. 
By experience, mostly sad, song writers and 
publishers have learned a few of the rules— 
if there can be said to be rules—of the 
song writing game. I can pass a bit of their 
experience on to you, and I can pass a bit 
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of your experience on to others. I can re- 
frain from giving you what are technically 
known as bum steers, and I can be honest 
with you. I can guarantee to give you one 
or more facts about song writing in each ar- 
ticle printed in this magazine. I can guar- 
antee to add to your knowledge by degrees. 

In forthcoming articles, I shall discuss the 
men who write the music for your song, I 
shall tell you how publishers produce songs, 
how the trained writer goes about writing a 
popular song, why it is bad practice to ape 
the idea of a popular hit, the facts about the 
so-called “music combine,” and other sub- 
jects of interest. 

I am always glad to receive letters, even if 
I can’t answer them all personally, due to 
the fact that there are only twenty-four 
hours in a day. But if I can give you a 
quick hunch, a terse suggestion, I am glad to 
do it, provided you write briefly and enclose 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

To all of you, the best o’ luck and my ear- 
nest wishes for your success. 


Roy GriFFITH. 
Washington, D. C. 





Dear Forum Epiror: 

It was my pleasure to receive the Writ- 
ER’s Dicest through the courtesy of James 
Knapp Reeve, whose magazine I received be- 
fore it became a part of yours. 

The method suggested in the article, “Ev- 
olution of a Poem,” may be all right for am- 
ateurs, but can you imagine Noyes “The 
Highwayman” being written in this manner ? 
Can you imagine Tennyson’s “Crossing the 
Bar” written in this manner? 

When one wishes to write fiction or a 
poem he must have something to say, some- 
thing real that’s in his heart, in which he has 
faith; then the very inspiration will find 
words to express what the heart can not say 
aloud. 

I do not wish to ridicule Miss Holm, but 
poetry especially is not concrete, nor blocks 
of imagination partially perfect of expres- 
sion. Poetry is the music of the soul and is 
inspired, not built. 

Burton L. Hupp. 
Sparrowbush, N. Y. 
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The Literary Guild of America announces 
that a new selective book service soon will 
take its place among the book clubs in this 
country. It will be known as the Junior 
Literary Guild and will appeal to the young- 
er set of readers; children of from eight to 
sixteen years of age. 

Like the parent, the Junior Literary Guild 
will be run on a subscription plan, members 
to receive twelve books a year selected by 
experts. The books will be chosen under 
the supervision of Carl Van Doren, editor- 
in-chief of the Literary Guild, and the man- 
aging editor of the Junior Literary Guild, 
who will consult with experts on books for 
children. Miss Katherine Ulrich, an author- 
ity on juvenile books, will be the Managing 
editor of the Junior Literary Guild. 


Walter Vogdes, author of “A Great Man” 
(Longmans, Green and Company), began his 
apprenticeship as a writer early in life. At 
fifteen he was doing newspaper reporting on 
the Atlantic City Review from noon until 
ten o’clock at night; and from that time 
until two in the morning, he did proof read- 
ing. About that same period of his life, 
Vogdes sold candy on the streets of Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, wearing a white suit and 
a hat about a foot and a half high. Not a 
pleasant job in itself, but it gave him a re- 
markable chance to study human nature at 
its best and worst—an opportunity many a 
writer would gladly suffer the inconvenience 
to have. 





If we’re going to learn very much about 
life in the allotted three-score years and ten, 
we must set about it long before our teens, 
Ida A. R. Wylie thinks. And she has the 


advantage of experience. At eight she was 
cantering along Regent Street on a new bi- 
cycle, under the wheels of hansom cabs and 
horse busses, and starting with a bundle, a 
five-pound note, and a paternal blessing to 
explore the country for miles around. At 
twelve, her father gave her a hundred pounds 
and a round trip ticket to Norway. Alto- 
gether she learned early the meaning of hun- 
ger and comradeship and the complications 
of human relations. It’s a delightful and, at 
the same time, discouraging thought for, 
alas, our first ten years are a lost opportunity 
and we doubt if in our second childhood we 
will prove so teachable-—Doubleday, Doran 


& Co. 





Remaining unmarried is a serious matter 
in North Carolina, Connecticut, and Florida, 
Dr. Alfred Hall-Quest points out in his new 
book, “Jt’s Not Our Fault, Why We Can't 
Be Good,” published by Horace Liveright. 
In North Carolina, he says, according to the 
law “every girl or widow who refuses to 
marry a bachelor when asked to do so shall 
be fined not less than one hundred dollars 
or serve not less than six months on the 
public roads, and pay a poll tax of one dol- 
lar, the same to go to the schools.” In Con- 
necticut, bachelors are taxed a dollar a year, 
and in Florida a hundred dollars a year, “the 
money to be paid to worthy spinsters who 
reside in the same county as the bachelor.” 





Jesse Lynch Williams has always been a 
literary pioneer. He wrote the first out- 
standing college fiction, the first successful 
book of newspaper stories, produced the first 
play dealing with American journalism, and 
our first satirical comedy about marriage as 
a social institution—not a sex problem. 
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(“Why Marry?” was the first play to be 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize.) He was for- 
merly President of the Authors League of 
America. His new novel, “They Still Fall 
in Love,” was published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons on March 1. 





It is probable that the words of DuBose 
Heyward, whose “Porgy” was produced by 
the Theater Guild and whose second novel, 
“Mamba’s Daughters,’ was chosen as the 
Literary Guild’s selection for February, will 
carry some weight. Preparatory to sailing 
for a long cruise in the Mediterranean, Mr. 
Heyward spoke for the benefit of the strug- 
gling young author. 

“Stay in your own home town,” said Mr. 
Heyward, in an interview with Carl Helm of 
the New York Sun. “Shun New York as if 
it were a plague. It is too noisy, too hectic, 
too high strung, too un-American. Stay 
among your own people and write of what 
you know and feel.” That should shock some 
100,000 young poets and embryo novelists 
lying awake nights in the hinterland, thinking 
of Broadway and Greenwich Village. 

“Get a job,” Mr. Heyward continued. “I 
don’t think it should be a newspaper job. 
I’m not sure that newspaper work helps; I 
believe it may hinder if not destroy the cre- 
ative artist. It makes expression too facile, 
too casual. Stay at home, get any kind of a 
job and write when you have something to 
say.” 

Mr. Heyward was an insurance man in 
Charleston, S. C., for fifteen years. He is 
43 years of age, but his eyes and his smile 
are vibrantly young. It was the insurance 
business, he says, that made an old man out 
of him, but it was the unconscionably drab 
routine work of it that, however, gave him 
the chance to become the poet, the writer, 
the playwright today. 

It took eighteen months of sweating work 
to write “Porgy.” He started it in Atlantic 
City in midwinter in a quiet little hotel. He 
wrote on it in Hugh Walpole’s little fishing 
village in Cornwall, England, ministered to 
by Walpole’s old servants. He finished it on 
a farm in the Carolina Mountains. The 
novel achieving success, he and Mrs. Hey- 
ward wrote the play that the Theater Guild 
produced. 















































Only when he was asked what a young 
writer should do did he talk with freedom 
and warmth. He said “Stay away from 
New York. Stay in your own home town.” 

“But what,” the interviewer interrupted, 
“if New York is your home town?” 

“Then write about New York,” he re- 
plied. “The interesting mosaic of it. Try 
to interpret its amazing existence. It is all 
right, perhaps helpful, for the young writer 
from the country to come here for brief 
visits, for contacts with other artists, for 
inspiration. But the danger is in staying and 
sitting around talking about what you are 
going to do, and seldom if ever doing it.” 





Theodore Dreiser’s “The Hand of the 
Potter,” produced recently in Berlin, played 
to crowded houses during its entire run. 
Night after night the theatre was filled with 
a moved crowd of spectators. 

In Hamburg, a Theodore Dreiser Hour 
was presented recently over the radio. After 
the speaker had given a sketch of his life and 
discussed his place in literature, selections 
were given from “An American Tragedy,” 
“The Genius,” “A Traveler at Forty,” and 
some of Dreiser’s plays. 





A prominent author managed to extract 
ten dollars from a New York literary critic 
on a rather amusing bet. The critic bet that 
the author named on the title page of the 
famous book, “\f/rs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch” is Alice Hegan Rice. The author 
accepted the bet and then produced a copy 
of the book which carried the by-line “Alice 
Caldwell Hegan.” This is explained by the 
fact that the book was published just a few 
months before Alice Caldwell Hegan married 
Cale Young Rice, poet and novelist, and be- 
came Alice Hegan Rice. 





S. S. Van Dine’s pre-eminence among de- 
tective story writers has been attested by the 
very authorities who should know best, 
namely, the criminal class. Thieves entered 
the Nestor Book Shop at Newark, New 
Jersey, during the small hours of March 21. 
More copies were stolen of “The Bishop 
Murder Case,” Mr. Van Dine’s latest Philo 
Vance story published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, than of any other book. 
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~ WITH THE EDITOR ~ 





“The Story is the Thing” 


NE always has a comfortable sense of 

having done or said the right thing, up- 
on finding that some accepted authority has 
given voice to the same ideas. WRriTeEr’s 
Dicest constantly has endeavored to impress 
upon its readers the value of certain ele- 
ments in literary work; and per contra, the 
lack of value in certain other elements that 
are almost certain to be intruded by the be- 
ginning writer. 

Ford Madox Ford is an English literary 
man who is listened to with respect. In the 
March number of The Bookman, in a lengthy 
article on the English novel, Mr. Ford in- 
troduces some general comments upon the 
art of writing which are quite in line with 
those we have endeavored to impress upon 
our readers, and so we would commend to 
them the study of the above article carefully. 

Inferentially, Mr. Ford tells us that each 
sentence (nay, each word) should carry on 
the effect of the story to be told. This means 
the elision of reminiscence, bars the intro- 
duction of personal observations, (a matter 
to which Thackeray was somewhat given), 
the straying off into by-paths which take the 
reader far from the main road of the story. 

And again Mr. Ford emphasizes the thing 
we have so often said—that writing is an 
art and as such has its dignity, methods to 
be studied, and is therefore an acknowledged 
craft. He emphasizes always that “the story 
is the thing, always the story, and again, the 
story, and that there is nothing else that mat- 
ters in the world.” 

Going further with Mr. Ford, he tells us 
that Conrad wrote of his literary aim, “It 
is above all to make you see.” That Stephen 
Crane might have written the same thing of 
himself, and that Henry James might have 
written, “It is above all to make you feel.” 
And to sum this all up, the seeing and the 
feeling that you wish to make real to the 
reader, this is given as an illustration: “So 


that in the end he might say and believe: ‘I 
have been in a drawing room overlooking 
Boston Common, in a drinking saloon in Yel- 
low Sky, or beneath the palm leaves of Pa- 
lembang! I have been!’ ” 

And although Mr. Ford is writing espe- 
cially about the novel, all this will apply 
equally well to the short story. 





Selling to the Magazines 


UT, supplementing the above, writing 

today is not merely an art, it is also a 
business, a vocation. Certain business meth- 
ods must be applied, both in the production 
and the sale of an author’s output. The lit- 
erary market is constantly changing, and in 
some directions broadening. Hardly a day 
passes but our attention is called to some 
new publication, seeking a special field or 
clientele of readers, and as a corollary, of 
course, seeking writers who can help to fill 
the pages with the needed material. To be 
sure, these publications do not all succeed. 
Some die quickly, some attain a considerable 
growth and then perish, some attain to their 
majority and take a recognized place in the 
publishing output of the day. And some of 
the elder ones that seemed so well estab- 
lished, finally pass out because they are not 
able to keep pace with the changing move- 
ment. 

Thus the writer must be alert in studying 
the avenues in which he may hope to find 
recognition for his work. Every magazine 
has distinct and definite requirements and 
it is the writer who can recognize and meet 
these requirements who will be most suc- 
cessful. The one who writes and sends his 
work out upon a hit-and-miss plan without 
any very clear idea of the quality, length, or 
type of manuscripts wanted, is apt to re- 
ceive prompt rejections instead of the 


wished-for checks. 
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When a story is finished, the writer should 
study it carefully, not alone to determine if 
it may be in any way improved, but to know 
where it may be sent with the least chance 
of needless expense of time and postage. 





Watch for New Markets 


T IS to help our readers to find their best 

and proper avenues for publication for 
whatever they may produce in the way of 
stories, articles, essays, verse, etc., that we 
keep a watchful eye over the entire publish- 
ing field to discover new periodicals that 
may be of use to our subscribers, or to note 
those that have disappeared from the field 
of activity. But a writer should not rely 
entirely upon any other than himself for 
acquaintance with markets for his work. It 
is good business to buy a copy of every new 
publication that appears upon the newsstands 
and study it intently to discover if it may be 
a vehicle for your work; for while it is true 
that opportunities for the writer were never 
so broad as today, it is also true that never 
were so many writers striving for recogni- 
tion. 


E HAVE spoken above particularly, 

and often in these pages, of story 
writing. We do not intend to stress that 
branch of literary work, although it is a fact 
that the great majority of beginning writers 
do feel the urge toward short stories; but 
there is wide opportunity in article writing, 
the feature article, etc., and we shall speak 
of such particularly in later issues, and with 
informative special contributions. 





UT first, one more word about the story: 
Sinclair Lewis, in the current number 
of The New York Herald-Tribune Books, 
says: “The scene of a story is the entire en- 
vironment affecting the character, and the 
scene, the fact that it is chill or tropic, rustic 
or boilingly urban, voluptuous or ironed with 
poverty, brisk with State Street efficiency or 
creeping like a Wiltshire village, is as much 
a part of the protagonist’s character and 
development as is his heart.” 
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ND by-the-way, and as a final word, all 

writers would be helped by careful 
reading of such periodicals as named above 
—The Bookman, The Herald-Tribune 
Books, The Saturday Review, and others 
that give special attention to literary com- 
ment, as often most helpful suggestions are 
to be found in their columns. 





Very Interesting, But— 


PHILOSOPHIC language has been 

invented by a certain Rev. Edward P. 
Foster of Waverly, West Virginia. It is 
a fascinating affair and tickles the mind of 
any one who fancies that peace treaties and 
similar foibles actually draw us closer to the 
millenium. 

The principle underlying Mr. Foster’s 
theory is simple. 

“Any one ought to be able to grasp the 
fundamentals of any language in six hours 
of study. The rest should come with prac- 
tice.” 

“Ro,” the name of Mr. Foster’s language, 
is just that way. The first syllable of every 
word in this odd creation, is the elementary 
idea and by adding successive letters of the 
alphabet we get variations of that idea. 


Thus, TA, in the Ro language, denotes 
definite measure of time. Every word be- 
ginning with TA has a definite connection 
with the elementary idea of time measure- 
ment. Since the SECOND is the first di- 
vision or shortest interval of time generally 
measured, the new language adds “B” to TA, 
making it TAB, or SECOND. Minute be- 
comes TAC. Hour is TAD. TAF is DAY. 

“Why spell words or pronounce them so 
differently when they are related so closely ?” 
asks Mr. Foster. “Why not have a language 
in which the first syllable of a word would 
immediately tell us to what idea-group it 
belongs ?” 

But before any one starts writing in “Ro” 
to the editor of Writer’s DicEst, let us all 
take a look at Ro in action: Zac ud zanac 
zazab gerdafz, which, translated means— 
$2,500,000. 

Simple, isn’t it? But we’ll stick to English 
for a while. 
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“Business Correspondence Handbook” 


When one considers the immense volume 
of business that is carried on daily by mail, 
he begins to grasp the importance of busi- 
ness correspondence and its relation to the 
modern industrial organization. 

The “Business Correspondence Hand- 
book,” by James Hamilton Picken, is un- 
questionably one of the most comprehensive 
and authentic volumes yet published on this 
vital subject. Mr. Picken begins with the 
development of business correspondence and 
its place in business. He then follows 
through with the planning and writing of 
the actual letters. Special chapters are de- 
voted to a discussion of psychology as ap- 
plied to letter writing, the selection of cor- 
rect appeals, and the most effective use of 
persuasion in business letters. 

We like Mr. Picken’s book especially be- 
cause it is so authentic and practical. All of 
the letters reproduced in the book are letters 
which have been used in actual campaigns. 

It is practically impossible to give here 
even a fair idea of the contents of this book. 
Suffice it to say that every one of the 800 
pages are crammed with enlightening in- 
formation on business letter writing. Those 
who have read the book will readily agree 
that it deserves a place at the elbow of every 
executive or business man who has occasion 
to use the typewritten sheet. 

“Business Correspondence Handbook.” By 

James Hamilton Picken. $6.00. Chicago: 


A. W. Shaw Company. 





“Correct Synonyms and Antonyms” 

By synonymous words we usually under- 
stand words that coincide or nearly coincide 
in some part of their meaning, and may, 
within certain limits, be used interchange- 
ably, while outside of those limits they may 
vary greatly in meaning and use. 

In her book “Correct Synonyms and An- 
tonyms,” Josephine Turck Baker has pointed 
out these correspondences and differences 





so that language may have the flexibility 
that comes from freedom of selection with- 
in the common limits, with the perspicuity 
and precision that result from exact choice 
of the fittest word to express each shade of 
meaning outside of the common limits. 

Writers especially will find this book a 
very helpful addition to their library. “To 
be a master of synonyms is to be a master of 
English.” 

“Correct Synonyms and Antonyms.” By 
Josephine Turck Baker. ‘$2.50. Evanston, IIL: 
Correct English Publishing Company. 


“This Advertising Business” 
There is something strangely fascinating 
about advertising that only those engaged 
in it are able to fully appreciate. In his 
book, “This Advertising Business,’ Roy S. 
Durstine has opened the portals of adver- 
tising and has given us a peek into the inside 
of this “interesting and exasperating busi- 
ness.” 

To most people an advertising agency is 
merely a place where artists draw pretty pic- 
tures and some one else writes Mother Goose 
rhymes all day. If Mr. Durstine has done 
nothing more, he certainly has corrected 
these false impressions and has given us a 
very interesting picture of advertising and 
its place in modern civilization. 

Advertising, is a very exacting business 
and one which has a just place in our mod- 
ern economic life. After reading Mr. Dur- 
stine’s book we sort of feel that those who 
criticize advertising don’t know anything 
about it. Just because they don’t under- 
stand it they delight in throwing mud on the 
back porch. . 

This is a book on advertising that any- 
body can read and enjoy. It is as interest- 
ing and absorbing as any piece of modern 
fiction and holds its reader enthralled to the 
very end. One can scarcely read through 
the first chapter without realizing that here 
is a person with a story to tell and who 
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Roget’s Thesaurus - - $2.50 
Writer’s Digest, 1 Year 2.00 


$4.50 


Both for Only $3.50 


DOLLAR SAVED on the regular price of 

either the Roget’s or Writer’s Digest, both 
practically indispensable to the ambitious 
writer of today. The card below will bring 
you both for only $3.50 if used promptly. 


Suppose that in our story we write, “His meaning 
was clear...’”’ We stop. The word “clear” is not just 
the word we want to use. We open our Thesaurus and 
turn to the word “clear.’”” There we find “intelligible, 
lucid, explicit, expressive, significant, distinct, precise, 
definite, well-defined, perspicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, 


palpable, striking, glaring, transparent, above-board, ,, 


unshaded, recognizable, unambiguous, unequivocal, unmis- 


Save $1.00 On This Special 
Combination Offer 





bail 
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|ROGETS THESAURUS || | | 
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Handsomely Bound 
in Cloth, 671 Pages 


takable, legible, open, positive, unconfused, graphic.’’ See what a field of expression we 
have at our command. The synonyms of every word and expression are given in like manner. 


“ec 


How often we have puzzled over that 
do.” Let Roget’s supply that elusive word or phrase. 


and description than even a dictionary. No writer will 


right’”’ word, finally accepting one 
More necessary to effective style 
be without its valuable help 


“that will 


once he or she has used it. The dictionary supplies the meaning of a known word; the 
Thesaurus supplies the word for the meaning—for all the endless shades of meaning, often 


so difficult of expression without this reference. 


DROP CARD IN MAIL BOX TODAY! 


We Will PAY the POSTAGE 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East TWELFTH STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Please send me, by return mail, a copy of “ROGET'S THESAURUS" and enter 


subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST for one year 


I will pay the postman $2.00 upon receipt of b 
that I may return the book, within five days, and you 


Address 


and if not satisfied, it is understood 
will refund my money 






State 









Do Not Pass Up This 
Money-Saving Opportunity 


Send No Money 


Just 


MAIL THIS CARD TODAY! 
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Do you know that 


H. G. WELLS 


has modernized the melodrama 
in his latest novel 


The King Who Was A King 


A Novel in scenario torm 


~ 
¥ | , 
&’ Are you keeping ahead of the procession? 
x 


ITERATURE does not stand still. Innovations are still possible. 

H. G. Wells has proved it by invading the field of the movie and 
adapting the technique of the scenario to the novel of adventure 
and romance. 


His achievement may revolutionize the movie. It is bound to 
change the development of the modern novel. Most important of 
all it adds a valuable too] to the writer’s equipment and opens up 
new fields for the creative artist hitherto cramped by the limitations 
of old forms. 


Every writer who is seriously interested in his work should study 
this novel. As one of the greatest of living authors and leaders of 
contemporary thought, Wells’ innovations of today will become the 
literary style of tomorrow. 


His inventive genius should help you to solve some of your own 
problems as an author. It should increase your knowledge of the 
art of writing and make you more confident to embark on your 


own experiments. 
$2.50 





The King Who Was a King acai 
is the story of an American Prince, Send This Coupon Today! 
ruler of a Balkan state, who, with DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., INC. 


Garden City, N. Y 


the help of a beautiful princess of : 
Gentlemen: 


2 neighboring realm, becomes the Please send me ......+0+- cop.... of THE KING 
saviour of the world —a thrilling WHO WAS A KING at $2.50 a copy. Enclosed 
tale of adventure, artfully told by 
a master novelist, as well as a 
daring technical triumph! 
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knows how to tell it. The treatment of busi- 
ness subjects in the past has always been 
so dull and dry that it is indeed a revelation 
to find something that is really “different.” 


“This Advertising Business.” By Roy S. 
Durstine. $3.00. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 





“Twenty Problems for the Fiction 
Writer” 

To the very small list of really worth- 
while volumes for writers, Mr. Gallishaw 
has again contributed one. So sure of its 
worth are its publishers that they offer a 
five-day trial. “Twenty Problems for the 
Fiction Writer” and “The Only Two Ways 
to Write a Story” are advertised as a com- 
plete course in short story writing and they 
should be read together, but buy “Twenty 
Problems” if you can afford but one. 

It isn’t always easy reading. Its abstrac- 
tions are better explained in “Two Ways.” 
But having once identified the five steps in 
each “presentation unit,” the reader will con- 
tinue his study with increasing enthusiasm 
as new vistas and increased light on old 
difficulties appear. 

Whatever the writer’s difficulty, here is 
help. How to make a story interesting, how 
to win the reader, how to take notes, charac- 
terization, emotion, and plotting (discussed 
separately for each part of the story) are 
among the “problems.” 

Two reprinted stories, “Spitting Cat,” by 
Marquand, and Anderson’s “J’m a Fool,” 
form basis for some of Mr. Gallishaw’s dis- 
cussion, but he refers frequently to the 
twenty-one stories reprinted and discussed 
in his earlier volume. 

These two books plus conscientious study 
and experimentation will carry an ambitious 
writer far along the road to authorship. 


“Twenty Problems for the Fiction Writer.” 
By John Gallishaw. 455 pp. $5.00. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





“Plays” 


As a dramatist, John Galsworthy com- 
mands an audience quite as large and en- 
thusiastic as that which reads his novels and 
short stories. A Galsworthy play is always 
an event of the theatrical season. 
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Mr. Galsworthy’s latest volume of 
“Plays” contains all of the plays he has 
written up to the present time. Among 
these are “Escape,” “The Silver Box,” “The 
Pigeon,” “Justice,’ “Loyalties,’— but to 
name the plays of Galsworthy that have 
been outstanding successes would be to give 
in detail the contents of this book. 

Here are gathered together for the first 
time, twenty-five in all; nineteen long 
dramas and six one-act plays, all just as 
appealing to the reader as they were to the 
listener in the theatre. For students of the 
drama, for theatre-goers who wish to re- 
capture in the library the swift action and 
brilliant dialogue of the stage, and for lovers 
of good literature in general, this volume 
is indispensable. 

“Plays.” By John Galsworthy. $2.50. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





“Saplings” 


The 1928 edition of “Saplings,” an an- 
thology of verse, short stories, plays and 
essays selected from manuscripts written by 
high-school students in competition for the 
scholastic awards, conducted by The Schol- 
astic, a national high-school magazine, is 
from cover to cover the work of youth. Each 
work represents the desire of one person 
for self-expression, and the whole forms 
conclusive that the youth of today pos- 
sesses an awareness of life about him, a 
keen and intelligent urge to explore it and 
to translate it in terms of his own experi- 
ence, and to make that translation as clear 
and vivid as possible. That the results of 
this exploration, represented in “Saplings,” 
invite comparison with the bulk of profes- 
sional contemporary writing is of no more 
importance than the quest itself. 


“Saplings,” Third Series, 1928. $1.50. 
Pittsburgh, Scholastic Pub. Company. 





Not Red Enough 
“Hawthorne’s ‘Scarlet Letter’ is full of 
color.” 
“Yes; but do you think it’s read 
enough ?”—K abiegram. 
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—let the world’s foremost cartoonist 


show YOU 


Elaborately 
Illustrated 


Foreword by 
John T. McCutcheon 


To Help You Up the Ladder! 


There’s big money in cartooning. But it takes training and 
knowledge to get it. That’s the only reason why Clare Briggs 
wrote this great book. As he himself would say: “I went 
through a lot of hard knocks before I got to my present posi- 
tion. I had to learn what the public wanted, how to give it to 
them, how to sell my work. If I had only had the advice of 
one who had been through the mill, I would have saved myself 
years of struggle and heartache. And in this volume, I have 
tried to give you just the advice I would have liked to get.” 


The Information for Commercial Success 


The book is therefore of tremendous interest to everyone 
who wants to make money from cartoon work. Here you will 
learn how to go about: 

1. Getting the right kind of ideas; 
2. Putting them into form that sells; 
3. The technique of drawing and dialogue; 
4, Selling your stuff. 
The treatment is clear, simple, and detailed. 


A Fifty Dollar Course for $3.00 


This book offers you everything that any course in cartoon- 
ing could, with these two great advantages—a tremendous 
saving to you, and instruction by America’s foremost car- 
toonist. Don’t you owe it to your career at least to examine 
this book, when you can do so with absolutely no cost or 
obligation ? 


For FREE Examination, Use the Coupon NOW! 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








Over 200 
Large Pages 


Price 
Only $3.00 





The Contents 


I. THE FOUNDATION 
II. THE IDEA 
Ill. HOW TO THINK OF 
THE IDEA 
IV. HOW WELL TO DRAW 
V. THE BALLOON (TALK) 
VI. THE COMIC STRIP 
VII. THE COMIC “SUP” 
VIII. THE EDITORIAL CAR- 
TOON 
IX. THE SPORT CARTOON 
X. WHERE CAN I SELL 
MY STUFF or HOW CAN 
I GET A NEWSPAPER 
JOB? 
XI. THE SYNDICATE 
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iF RE E! 


'EXAMINATION! 


l ig You Use This Coupon Now 1 


| HARPER & BROTHERS wod | 
49 E. 33rd Street, New York | 
Please send me one copy of 1 
| HOW TO DRAW CARTOONS, $3.00 
| OI will remit $3.00 in five days or 
return book. I 
| ( Check is enclosed. [Send C. O. D. | 
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To the 


Writer’s Digest 


Ladies! 


“Make Your Song Appeal to the Feminine Sex,’ Advises 
Harry Von Tilzer, E. M. Wickes, Vincent 
Sherwood and Vincent Lopez 


By Roy GriFFITH 


NE day a few years ago, I was talking 

with Fulton Oursler, at that time editor- 
in-chief of the Macfadden publications. He 
asked me to write a confession type of yarn 
for one of his magazines. He said, “The 
story must be simply told, it must ring true, 
and it must appeal to girls and women.” 

“Do you mean—sex?” I ventured. 

“Yes—and no,” he replied. “Sex is bio- 
logical and is barred pretty much from pop- 
ular writing. Femininity, now, that’s some- 
thing different. Femininity is psychological. 
What I want in a story is something that 
will appeal to the feminine instinct; not 
necessarily to the female sex.” 

I went home and proceeded to maltreat 
my typewriter. But my confession story 
wouldn’t “jell.” Something was the mat- 
ter; I didn’t know what. 

After a fruitless afternoon, during which 
time I typed and threw away a dozen or so 
manuscript pages, I decided in favor of a 
stroll downtown. It was the hour when 
thousands of employees, mostly girls, are 
erupted from mammoth office buildings. 
And the hurrying thousands are intent upon 
just one thing—catching the nearest street 
car, bus, or subway to their homes. 

I noticed a girl waiting on a street corner 
for a bus. She was reading one of the 
Macfadden confession magazines. “There,” 
I said to myself, “is my future audience.” 

With all the insouciance born of Broad- 
way, I went up and began talking with her. 
I learned that she lived in the Bronx with a 
father and mother, and a brother and sister, 
she liked to dance, she liked to swim, she 
liked to skate, she hadn’t much basic edu- 
cation, and her job—as clerk in a big in- 
surance company—was just something to 





keep her busy until her “Prince” should 
happen along. All this I gleaned in a few 
moments’ conversation. Then her bus drew 
up to the curb and she was lost to me. 

Slowly I walked back to my “diggings,” 
as the Englishman might say. This girl, 
now, she was representative of my audience. 
I had to please her and her kind with my 
stories. A zest for life, an ideal or two bred 
of home life, a modicum of basic education 
—emotions, not brains—this was the audi- 
ence I had to write for. There came to me 
Fulton Oursler’s dictum: “Tell your story 
simply ; make it appeal to girls and women.” 

Not to bore you unduly, I finished and 
sold my confession story, thanks to my 
chance meeting with—I think her name was 
Peggy Something-or-other. Not that I am 
equipped for writing that sort of story; I’m 
not. But Oursler’s advice, plus Peggy wait- 
ing for her bus, plus a bit of Grade A think- 
ing on my part, was equal to one story. 

Let’s switch, now, to another kind of 
writing which presents the same basic prob- 
lem—the writing of popular songs. 

Across the hall from my office, Harry 
Von Tilzer holds forth. His silver-gray 
thatched head is the treasure house of much 
popular song lore. Meeting him in the hall, 
I ask him, “What is the secret of popular 
song writing?” 

He laughs indulgently. And he says, “I 
only wish I knew. But here’s one thing: 
Always make your song appeal to girls and 
women. Make it clean, make it idealistic, 
but make it hit the hearts of the girls. 
That’s a sure-fire tip; you can’t go wrong 
on it.” 

I walk up Broadway. At the corner of 
Fiftieth Street, I meet E. M. Wickes, suc- 
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cessful song writer and author of an au- 
thoritative book on song writing. He is on 
his way to the offices of the Morning Tele- 
graph, over on Eighth Avenue. 

“Wickes,” I say, “what is the secret of 
popular song writing?” 

He peers at me through his horn-rimmed 
spectacles. “What’s the matter with you?” 
he asks. “Are you drunk or just crazy?” 

I assure him that the late Mr. Volstead 
was my very good friend and that Mat- 
teawan is not on my itinerary. 

“Well,” he says, “neither myself nor any 
one else knows the ‘secret’ of popular songs. 
But here’s a tip: Always make your song 
appeal to girls and women; they’re your au- 
dience; you've got to please them.” 

On another corner, I meet Vincent Sher- 
wood, representative of probably the largest 
music publishing house in America. I ask 
him, “What makes a song popular, Vin?” 

“Gosh, I don’t know,” he answers. “All 
I know is that you’ve got to appeal to the 
fair sex with your song if you expect any 
kind of break.” 

I go across the street and enter a res- 
taurant. Vincent Lopez is sitting at one of 
the tables. I sit down with him. “Mr. 
Lopez,” I say, “I would like to learn the 
secret of popular song writing.” 

“You aren’t the only one,” he replies 
quietly. “I’d like to know it myself.” 

“But, in your experience as an orchestra 
conductor, can’t you give me some idea— 
some tip—or something?” 

“The only tip I can give you,” he replies, 
“is that ninety-eight per cent of all popular 
songs are written to appeal to girls and 
women.” 

I could, I suppose, continue this list of in- 
terviews almost indefinitely. But what 
would be the use? It would only be more of 
the same thing. Suppose, for instance, I 
asked Irving Berlin. What would he say? 
What would he be likely to say, with a beau- 
tiful wife and a couple of kiddies, and with 
his last four songs aimed directly at the 
ladies? 

“To the ladies!” That seems to be the 
idea in all popular writing, whether of songs 
(Continued on page 75) 
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MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


We revise manuscripts (when desired) engrave music make title 
covers, and print by any process. No order too small to reeeive at- 
tention. Estimate gladly furnished. We publish a book containing 
eae information for the new publisher. Price, $1.00, 

eDS:a0. 

Established 1876 
THE OTTO & SON CO. 
anannarrs ZIMMERMAN &iio 















ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer will write 
melody to your words, and harmonize, revise, 
making the same ready to submit to the market. 
Postage. “Only White Roses and You” (Bal- 
lad), 35 cents. 


95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York. 














SONG POEMS WANTED 
Fifty-Fifty Collaboration 
We help place songs, 50-50 on sales. We wrote: 


“SHADY RIVER” (National Prize Song)........ 25c 
“IT AIN’T A GOING TO SNOW” (Comedy)....30c 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 


Brookside, Salem, Ind. 














WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC! 


Brilliant Opportunity 
I have been associated with the big publishing companies 
all my life and I will help you get your songs before 
audiences and into music stores with beautiful title 
pages and fine orchestrations. Write 


BURRELL VAN BUREN 


1856 McClurg Bldg. Chicago 
















MANY POEMS WANTED 
Write for our latest and “best” proposition. 
Free criticism of poems. 
“SONGLAND” 


Clark Buiding, Thomaston, Maine 















SONGWRITERS 


Substantial Advance Royalties are paid on publisher’s 
acceptance. Write for Free Booklet on developing ideas 
for song words or music required by Talking Pictures. 


NEWCOMER ASSOCIATES 
1674 Broadway New York 


















SONGWRITERS! 
(of Poems or Melodies) 
Drop a postal card today to one of America’s popular 
songwriters for a bona fide proposition. Act promptly 
and be convinced. Write to 
RAY HIBBELER 


D103, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago 















Successful Boston Composer 
experienced in writing 
Popular, Semi-Classic and Art Songs 
will give your words a creditable setting. 


GORDON WEST 


222 Summer St., Room 412, Boston, Mass. 
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THE WRITER'S MARKET 


PS 


All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors, and announce- 
ments of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession, will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests 


The winners in the recent contest conducted by 
The Brith Sholom News are: First prize of $100 
to Miss N. B. Sokoloff, Washington, D. C.; sec- 
ond prize of $75 to Alexander H. Carasso, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; third prize of $50 to Moses Bragin, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; fourth prize of $25 to Miss 
Pearl Sanders, Cleveland, Ohio, and the special 
prize of $15 to Nettie Duga Pilcher, Whittier, 
Calif. Honorable mentions were awarded to the 
following: Nina Katz, New York; H. S. Baron, 
New York; E. L. Hummel, New Haven, Conn.; 
Sarah Bassell, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ramsey Benson, 
Bend, Ore., and Jean B. Lyman, Philadelphia, Pa. 





College Humor and Doubleday, Doran have co- 
operated in offering $3000 as a prize for a story 
of college life by the college generation. The 
contest is open to all college boys and girls en- 
rolled in American colleges as undergraduates and 
to graduates of not more than one year. The 
story may or may not be an autobiography, but 
it must deal with college life and college people; 
it must be a story of youth seen through the eyes 
of its own generation. 

The sum of $3000 is for the right to serialize 
the story in College Humor and to publish it in 
book form, and will be in addition to all royalties 
accruing from the book publication. 

Motion picture and dramatic rights will remain 
with the author. 

Both the book and the magazine publishers re- 
serve the right to publish in book and serial form, 
according to the usual terms, any of the novels 
submitted in the contest. 

The contest will close on midnight, October 15, 
1929. Typed manuscripts of 75,000 to 100,000 
words (the ideal length is 80,000) should be sent 
with return postage to the Campus Prize Novel 
Contest, College Humor, 1050 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, IIl., or to the Campus Prize Novel 
Contest, Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Garden 
City, N. Y. The judges will be the editors of 
Doubleday, Doran and College Humor. 





Dean & Company, book publishers, are offering 
a prize of $25 for the best poem received before 
September 1, 1929. The winning poem will be 
published in the 1929 edition of “Fifty Poems by 
American Poets.” 

There are no restrictions as to theme, style or 
length of poems. Address all manuscripts to 
“Poetry Editor,” Dean & Company, 246 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 





For the best mystery or detective story submitted 
hefore December 31, 1929, Doubleday, Doran will 





award a prize of $5000; $2500 outright and $2500 
as a guaranteed advance against royalties. The 
rules of the competition are as follows: 

The contest is open to all writers. 

The length of manuscripts must be from 75,000 
to 100,000 words. They must be submitted to 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Garden City, N 
Y., and specifically addressed for the Scotland 
Yard Prize Contest. 

The publishers reserve the right to withdraw the 
prize and cancel the contest if no manuscripts 
worthy of the prize are received. 

Also, authors should bear in mind that while 
they may not receive the prize, the submission of 
their manuscript also means that they are submit- 
ting it for a general publishing offer. 

The judges will be Frederic F. Van De Water, 
Will Cuppy and Joseph Auslander. While the 
rules of the contest specify mystery or detective 
stories, it is well to bear in mind that under the 
name of the prize, the detective story as such is 
more in harmony with the aim of the contest than 
the mystery story in which the detective element 
is lacking. 





The winner of the recent contest conducted 
through Ozark Life, Kingston, Arkansas, on “What 
Religion Really Means to Me” was Laura Emily 
Mau, 335 S. Berendo St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





Port O’ Poets Magazine, a new magazine of 
poetry, 612 E. Walnut St., Greencastle, Ind. W. 
Guy Pickens, Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We solicit good poetry from sub- 
scribe : only, and pay in prizes of one, two and 
three dollars for best poems published each month, 
decided by public opinion. 





Screen Secrets Magazine, Robbinsdale, Minn., 
offers $1500 in a Puzzle Picture Contest, which 
begins with the publication of Puzzle No. 1 in 
their Aprii issue, and continues through May, June 
and July. Contest closes July 15. 


The Writers Journal, P. O. Box 25, Little 
Falls, Minn., is conducting a contest for the best 
letters on: “How Can the Writers’ Trade Jour- 
nal Best Help the Writer?” Manuscripts should 
not contain more than 500 words, and a contestant 
may submit as many letters as he or she wishes, 
providing entries are mailed separately and each 
one has the author’s name and address in the upper 
left hand corner and the words: “For Letter Con- 
test” in the right. No manuscripts will be returned. 
The first prize will be $10, the second $5, and the 
next five will be given yearly subscriptions to the 
Journal. The contest will close October 15, and 
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Use a CORONA 





while you pay for it 


aces a beautiful new Corona typewriter 
home with you today. Just a few dol- 
lars down and the machine is yours. Pay the 
balance like rent—in easy monthly install- 
ments. : 


Corona is the World’s Champion Portable 
Typewriter. It has the strongest frame of 
any portable. It has fewer parts than any 
other standard-keyboard portable. It has 
more big-machine features than any other 
portable. It is the easiest portable to learn 
to operate. It was the official portable of 
the Allied Armies in the World War. 








ih a ene 


To Writers 


Coronatyped manuscripts are equal to 
those prepared on a standard office machine. 
You can’t tell the difference. 


Corona is convenient. It comes in a neat 
Fabrikoid carrying case. You can carry it 
anywhere. And if you wish, we will equip 
it with a special writers’ keyboard at no 
advance in price. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Corona is popular ; as many Coronas have 
been sold as all other portables combined. 
Corona is durable; Coronas purchased 20 
years ago are still giving satisfactory service. 
Corona is beautiful; it is graceful in line 
and exquisitely finished in every detail. 


Get this Free Book 


Mail the coupon below and receive free 
an illustrated booklet which describes Corona 
in detail and contains beautiful illustrations 
of the new color models. Mail the coupon 
NOW. 

L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 


51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the free booklet, ‘‘Corona Typewriters.” 


Name Tete eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee) 
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the winners will be announced in the November 
issue. 


By: Kaleidoscope, a National Magazine of Poet- 
702 North id Street, Dallas, Texas, has 
sanieeane a prize of $10 for the best reason why 
The Kalzidoscope is an appropriate name for a 
poetry magazine. his reason should be stated 
in not more than four lines of prose or verse, and 
mailed (accompanied by a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope) by June 1, 1929, Each competitor may 
enter as many reasons as he desires. 

The Kaleidoscope is also offering a prize of 
$5 for the best poem in each issue of the maga- 
zine, and the Virginia Spates prize of $5 for the 
best quatrain in the first six issues, beginning 
May, 1929. 


Foreign Markets 


The Colonizer, 87838 Strand, London, W. C. 2, 
England. Harold E. Freir, Editor. “We use arti- 
cles on colonization and general travel of 2500 to 
8000 words in length. Photographs are accepted 
if appropriate. Payment is made at end of month 
of publication.” 

The Guider, the Gazette of the Girl Guides As- 
sociation, 25 Buckingham Palace Road, London, 
S. W. 1, England. M. C. Carey, Editor. Issued 
monthly. “We can use articles suitable for girl 
guide officers on natural history, citizer iship, edu- 
cational methods, physical he alth ‘and hygiene, out- 
door life, public service, music, art, etc., of 500 to 
1000 words in length. Photographic or line illus- 
trations are also used. Payment is made after 
publication, according t to arrangement with pel 





Presse-Photo- Ges. m. .b. H., Wilhelmstrasse 130, 
Berlin SW 48. “We need photos or series of 
photos on original ideas and items, striking feature 
pictures, curious and peculiar happenings, sciet.- 
tific and industrial news, improv ements, researches, 
everyday life—seen from a journalistic point of 
view—with its problems; such as dwellings, apart- 
ment houses, bachelor hotels, traffic, negro-life 
prohibition, criminals (Sing-Sing), war against 
crime (Chicago), Army, Air and Navy News, 
Hollywood (not the usual agency stuff, but seen 
from the unknown side), Indians, politician camp, 
life of the millionaires and hundreds of other 
items. We want articles accompanied by photo- 
graphs. It does not matter whether the articles 
were already printed in America. Popular science 
articles are also welcome.” 


Fiction Magazines 


Air Adventures, 80 Lafayette St., New York. 
Allan K. Echols, Managing Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are in the mar- 
ket for short stories up to 7000 words, novels up 
to 25,000 words, and serials up to 50,000 words. 
We especially need short stories depending on 
characterization and clever plot twists. No war- 
air stories. We report on manuscripts within 
two weeks, and pay on acceptance at the rate of 
two cents a word.” 

Big Story Magazine, 80 Lafayette St., New York. 
“We are in the market for long romantic novels 
of 70,000 words. They may be western or adven- 


Writer's Digest 


or pure romance, or any other kind 
We like stories with a touch of 
although we do not want sex 


ture stories, 
of good novel. 
sophistication, 
material” 





Brief Stories, 49 E. 33rd St., New York. W. 
Adolphe Roberts, Editor. “We are looking for 
stories of from 3000 to 7000 words, and can some- 
times use serials of 40,000 words. We specialize 
in human interest material—the surprises of real 
life—melodramatically handled and with a strong 
woman interest. Manuscripts are reported on with- 
in three weeks, and we pay within two weeks of 
acceptance, at the rate of one-half to two cents 
a word.” 





issue, Everybodys Magazine 
Saiaaai. published by The 
223 Spring St., New York. 


271 Madison Ave., New 


With the April 
will be combined with 
Ridgway Company, 


Fiction House, Inc., of 


York, announce the purchase of Frontier Stories 
from Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., of Garden 
City, L. £, N, Villiam Henry Cook will be 


the new managing ag Beginning with the June 
issue Frontier Stories will be printed under the 
Fiction House imprint. 

The Hartford Weekly Guide, P. O. Box 428, 
Hartford, Conn. Howard R. Stevens, Publisher. 
“We are interested in securing short stories not 
in excess of 300 words, but preferably in the neigh- 
borhood of 200. No western stories are desired, 
but good clean-cut stuff that will appeal to the 
average person. We also can use a number of 
jokes, wise cracks, and cartoons similar to those 
used in Life or Judge. Payment will be better 
than the average, and will be governed by the 
quality of material submitted.” 


The Haversack, 810 Sissies Nashville, Tenn. 
Edwin B. Chappell, Jr., Editor. “We are badly in 
need of a new type of adventure story. We would 
welcome stories on radio, aviation, school activi- 
ties, travel, and athletic contests that get away 
from the conventional thing. Short stories should 
contain from 2000 to 3000 words, and serials from 
eight to ten chapters. Articles on subjects that 
deal with science, invention and hobbies of 1000 
to 2000 words in length, with illustrations, are 
wanted. We report within two weeks, and pay 
on acceptance.” 

The High Road, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
Edwin B. Chappel, Jr., Editor. “We are aiming 
at the young man or woman of approximately 
twenty years of age. Stories must center around 
situations that have a real part in the life of a 
young person who has already placed one foot 
out in the active world of today. Our present 
needs are for short stories of 2500 to 3500 words. 
We can also use a few serials of eight or ten 
am gr We are using a number of articles each 
week, from 1000 to 2000 words in length. Gener- 
ally speaking, they are of a controversial nature 
on subjects that are listed in that ever-increasing 
column of ‘Problems of Modern Youth.’ But we 
also have need of occasional features, such as in- 
terviews, travel articles, suggestions for making 
the home more attractive and the kitchen more 
interesting. Manuscripts are reported on within 
two weeks, and payment is made on acceptance.’ 
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“THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS 
PR csp ef 


DO YOU KNOW 


that ours is the oldest established Literary Service in America? For twenty-five years it has 
served writers, hundreds of whom have testified their appreciation of our aid. 

We read manuscripts and give writers the benefit of our experience in perfecting them 
to the point where they will be acceptable to editors and publishers. 

To be entirely free for this work we have disposed of our monthly magazine, The 
Writer’s Bulletin, which is now consolidated with Writer's Digest. Our work in future 
will be wholly confined to the criticism of manuscripts, revision of same when that is required, 
preparation of copy for publication, and advice as to markets, and the sale of manuscripts for 
our clients. Specially will we give attention to correct typing, and to the preparation of book 
manuscripts for publication. (And to the publication and sale of standard textbooks for 
writers, as below.) 

The charges for Reading, full Letter of Criticism, and Advice Regarding Markets, for 
each Manuscript, are as follows: 


os 05s canine baa ER SEES GUE MENOR SHERMER ees Rew $1.00 
Re Ne ID 6 vicnnin 6 hd dsew es 4 vo dieo0P desndewescdowedemdwes an eueen 1.60 
NE NN a ois si sc. 65010 459k a be bd RSG BERT pe ow eR Webewsnseeae 2.25 
ee PTI oon enreny soon wascurndsdded Sweetness aehaanmedweanaaanien 3.00 
eo oe so ccd orsciesie cn dieu awe easter aoa eeeoeduned searisadawine 3.75 


Words over 5,000, in one manuscript, and up to 40,000 words, 50 cents additional for each 
thousand words. 

For MSS. of more than 40,000 words, special rates will be given on application. 

Criticism of Poetry $1.50 for one, two or three poems of a total between 10 and 50 lines, 
and $3.00 for one, two, or three poems of a total between 50 and 100 lines. 

Special rates, on application, for collections totalling 200 lines or more. 

Typing of manuscripts—50c a thousand words. With one carbon copy, 75c. Our typing 
service is of the very best character. 

Revision, complete editing, or rewriting, if required, will be charged for according to the 
extent and character of the work. This, of course, can be told only after reading the individual 
manuscript. 

We employ no assistants as “readers” or critics, consequently will undertake no more 
manuscripts than those to which we can give personal attention. 


Our Text-Books for Writers: 


Modern Photoplay Writing—Its Craftsmanship (Dimick).................$3.00 
Where and How to Sell Manuscripts............... cc cece ccc cccccccccececs 3.50 
Ast of Inventing Characters (Polit) ............000ccccccccccvsvecsvvecevoer 2.50 
Ee I PUI Sinenine Se uannowesaedckoeeesdinyoudvcn wen teeecnwdsceos we 2.50 
Juvenile Story Writmg CRobinson)..............sccccccscascecvcccsccscesvoven 2.10 
Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst)...............0.. cece ee weeeeceeees 1.75 
ee | ee 1.50 
Plotting the Short Story (CUM) oocicsc ccs ceccccecdceccevesscceeesceveces 1.00 
88 Ways to Make Money by Writing...............ccceccccccccccccccccecs 1.20 
ee SSS Se ee eee ee 1.00 
ee I is oso. 6556 49105. 0s 0.84.6 0:d Oie Hes WaNeeesiweneet baseee 1.00 
NOES BA DUETS CW SIO) 5 oo ccc ceescssvcesvasateeseyesepeseeeseueis 75 
How to Write a Short Story (Quirk) .......cccccccccccccccccccccccvceces 65 
Ee Oe Ree nen eee er ee eee 50 
The Rhyming Dictionary of the English Language.....................4.. 2.15 
Ey Fe Oe NN oo in.5 59s ess ce aisiesmcniiunw tee wedeheianavicssedemer 2.65 
TNE SII oo ooo neon cate anier dau ereumecaiandemmnedsGmanie .25 


CATALOGUE 30 OTHERS 
THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS, Franklin, Ohio 


*Formerly editor of the Editor and of The Writer’s Bulletin. 

*Agnes M. Reeve ts well and favorably known through her pertinent articles in the various writers’ maga- 
sines, upon Short Story work, and by her many correspondents who have testified their appreciation of her 
searching, but kindly letters of criticism. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author of 
“LANDING THE EDITOR’S 
CHECKS,” Etc. 
Sells his own work, as well as that of his 
clients. 


This isn’t an assertion. It’s a fact that 
can be PROVED 


Criticism, Sales Service 
Collaboration, Coaching 
Novels, Photoplays (including “Talkies”), 
Stage-Plays, Stories, Novelettes, etc., sold 

in American and British Markets. 


Mr. D’Orsay’s own work appears regularly 
in leading magazines. He does for himself 
those things he offers to do for others. 


RECOMMENDED BY EDITORS 


If you want to break in, or increase your 
sales, write for terms. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


P. O. Box 2602, Drawer A-1, P. O., 
San Francisco, C: Hollywood, Cal. 


(Both addresses are always good, as Mr. D’Orsay 
divides his time between the two places.) 
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$3 FOR A PLOT 


Send your story-idea in a few words. I supply plot, 
incidents, characters, title, markets—everything. En- 
close $3 with each story-idea. Also stories criticised, 
revised at 75 cents each 1000 words. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
Box 991, Dept. D, Hartford, Conn. 











STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material in both Photoplay (silent 
and talking) and Magazine field. Manuscripts developed and 
revised for submission to studios and publishers, Established 
1917. Lecation and exceptional facilities make our SERVICE 
MOST ADVANTAGEOUS. Sales Department operated on 
commission basis. 

Write for FREE BOOKLET giving full particulars. 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY, 
413 Western & Santa Monica Bidg., Hollywood, Calif. 











WE’LL HELP YOU TO SELL 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West Forty-Second Street, New York, N. Y. 
Plays, Books, Magazine Fiction, 
Articles, Motion Pictures, etc. 
Send for circulars and editorial recommendations. 














OOK MANUSCRIPTS 


All Subjects—Fiction (Novel length), Verse, 
World War, Business, Religion, Travel, Medi- 
cine, Science, Professions, History, Politics, 
Sports, Humor, Miscellaneous. Immediate 
Reading and Report. Prose (30,000 words up); 
Verse (book-size collections). 

Dept. W.0., DORRANCE & CO., Publishers, Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





Writer's Digest 


Love Romances, 271 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
Managing Editor, Harriet A. Bradfield. “We are 
in the market for love stories, centering about the 
girl, strongly plotted, emotional, glamorous. Also 
serials of 40,000 to 50,000 words, four or five 
parts; novels of 20,000 words: novelettes of 10,000 
to 12,000 words; and short stories of 4000 to 6000 
words. We report on manuscripts within ten 
days, and pay on acceptance at the rate of one 
cent a word and up.’ 





Macfadden Publications have in preparation a 
new magazine to be known as Love and War 
Stories and are in the market for material at 
once. The new magazine will be of the pulp 
paper variety and will pay at the rate of two 
cents a word. “We are in need of short stories 
from 3000 to 7500 words, novelettes and serials 
dealing with Be themes against a background of 
war. "The themes need not be confined to the late 
World War, but may treat of other wars in the 
past. Stories with an American flavor are particu- 
larly desirable. Good love stories with Mexico, 
the Border, Nicaragua or the Philippines in which 
American fighters predominate also fall under this 
classification. In short, any colorful material treat- 
ing of love amid the romance, thrills, sacrifices, 
heroism, tragedies and intrigues of war and revo- 
lution. We can promise prompt action on all ma- 
terial. Decision will be given within two weeks, 
and payment made on acceptance.” 


Moving Picture Stories, 112 W. 44th St., New 
York City, is not in the market for material. 





Prize Story Magazine, 33 W. 60th St., New York 
City. J. W. D. Grant, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want diversified 
fiction—stories of adventure, romance, mystery, 
humor or sentiment—gripping stories of human 
interest and dramatic situations. Unusual stories 
that have been considered too strong or too daring 
—stories that other editors have been afraid to 
publish—may find favor with this publication that 
is unfettered by editorial precedents. Short sto- 
ries should be from 4000 to 10,000 words in length, 
and serials from 20,000 to 50,000 words. We re- 
port on manuscripts as soon as possible, and pay 
on acceptance usually, $40 to $150 for short stories, 
and proportionately for serials.” 





Markets for Humor 


Film Fun, 100 Fifth Ave., New York City. Is- 
sued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. Editor, 
Ernest V. Heyn. “We can use jokes and quips 
of slapstick collegiate variety, not sophisticated 
or esoteric; short verse with tricky rhyming scheme 
and surprise ending; short text (about 200 words) 
which is laugh provoking throughout; and occa- 
sional cartoons. We do not use photographs. 
Manuscripts arriving in office first Thursday mail 
are reported on same week. We pay on accept- 
ance at the rate of $1.50 and up for jokes, 50c a 
line for verse, and from two to five cents a word 
for text.” 

Public Speakers Magazine, P. O. Box 304, Har- 
risburg, Pa. Editor, W. H. Ames. Issued month- 
ly ; 85c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We welcome humor- 
ous snappy stories for public speakers, and stories 
that will adorn a tale or point a moral. We do 





_not want jokes. Payment is made on acceptance.” 
J J 
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Play Bureaus 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., Franklin, 


Ohio. “We desire three-act plays—full evening, 
short stunts and vocational plays for high schools.” 





The Farquhar Play Bureau, Franklin, Ohio, is 
in the market for clean comedies for high schools; 
one, two or three-act plays. Also novelty enter- 
tainment. 





Religious Publications 


Adult Bible Class Monthly, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Editor, Jonathan B. Hawk. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; 80c a year. “We want ar- 
ticles on current social, religious, economic prob- 
lems; stories dealing with family life in a way 
to suggest religion, democracy and service in the 
home. Also articles on adult education, rural 
churches and city church problems. Photographs 
are accepted. We report on manuscripts promptly, 
and pay on acceptance at the rate of one-half to 
one cent a word.” 





The Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston, Mass. omg P. Anderson, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 5c a copy; $2. 2.00 a year. “We are 
in the market for short stories (with helpful tone 
but not necessarily religious) of 3000 words. Also 
desire illustrated articles of 100 to 300 words in 
length. We are overstocked with poetry. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within two weeks, and pay- 
ment is made on acceptance at the rate of one- 
half cent a word.” 





The Christian Family, 365 Ridge Ave., Evanston, 
Ill. Frederick M. Lynk, S. V. D., Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
love stories ; clean, full of action, adventure, heart 
interest, humor, of about 3000 words in length. 
Also descriptive articles of general interest, in- 
ventions ; scientific articles of popular interest with 
illustrations. We report on manuscripts within a 
month, and pay on acceptance at the rate of $3 
to $4 a thousand words.” 





The Christian Intelligencer and Mission Field, 
25 E. 22nd St., New York, does not buy outside 
contributions. 





Christian Youth, published by The Sunday School 
Times, 323 N. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. John 
W. Lane, Jr., Associate Editor. Issued weekly; 
75c a year. Interdenominational. Teen age. “We 
welcome wholesome short stories, 2000 to 2200 
words, with Christian teaching and uplift. Mini- 
mum payment is $10 a story. Also fillers, how-to- 
make-it articles, nature, fact items, 300 to 1000 
words, payment $5 a thousand words. $1 to $2 
is paid for Bible puzzles. Payment is made on 
acceptance.” 





The Missionary, Brookland Station, Washington, 
D.C. Rev. Lewis J. O’Hern, C. S. P., Editor. Is- 
sued monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
short stories (from 1500 to 3000 words), Catho- 
lic in tone and preferably dealing with true inci- 
dents. We report on manuscripts promptly, and 
pay one cent a word.” 

(Continued on page 70) 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 













































°*f sold another 


STORY ...” 


“__my second to this magazine. I re- 
ceived $120 for it.” 

“My sales will reach $1,000 by the end 
of the year.” 


“Three weeks ago I competed in a photo- 
play contest. The synopsis I entered won 
first prize of $100.” 

Lieutenant Arthur J. Burks, success- 
ful Palmer student, is making over 
$1,000 a month regularly in stories 
sold. 


In recent weeks more than 175 stories 
and articles by Palmer students have 
been purchased by editors. Why not 
make your writing pay you dividends 
in cash? 


Throughout the 12 years of success- 
ful teaching that stand behind the 
Palmer Institute, hundreds of students 
in all parts of the world have been 
making good with short stories, scen- 
arios, newspaper work and advertising. 
If you have the urge and the initiative, 
Palmer Training will prove of invalu- 
able help to you. The sympathetic 
criticism of experienced writers will 
take your talent as it is and develop it 
so that you can write the kind of 
stories editors want and buy. 


Palmer Courses are endorsed by many 
famous authors, among them Rupert 
Hughes, Jim Tully, Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell, Gertrude Atherton and 
many others. For complete informa- 
tion concerning Palmer Training and 
Palmer Courses, clip the coupon be- 
low and mail it today. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 


CLAYTON HAMILTON... PRESIDENT 
Dept. 15-T, Palmer Building, Hollywood, California 
I am interested in: 0 Short Story Writing O English and Self- 
Expression O Photoplay Writing O Writers’ Criticism Service 


Name 





Address 


All correspondence strictly confidential. No salesman will call. 
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THE OPEN ROAD 
AND THE CAMERA 


In the United States, Canada and overseas 
thousands are learning of the beauty which 
may be found along the open road in summer 
and winter; and the camera, as never before, 
is recording the experiences and the scenes 
along the way. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
offers to its readers many articles prepared by 
writer-photographers who have found the joy 
of the open road and have used their cameras 
to help tell the story pictorially. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE is edited with 
the one idea of giving the best possible service 
to all its readers; to establish a cordial and 
friendly contact with beginners; pictorialists, 
and writers alike; and to maintain those stand- 
ards which for over thirty years have made 
it favorably known in all parts of the world. 


Send ten cents for a specimen copy, or better 
yet, send $2.50 for a year’s subscription in the 
United States and Possessions. Canadian 
subscription, $2.85; Foreign, $3.25. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
(Established 1898) 
WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











DE LUXE SERVICE 


Send us your manuscript for free list of six 
best possible markets. Prompt answer. 
ANNE DONALDSON 


Constructive criticism; Marketing and Mail- 
ing Service. Quality typing at low rates. 
P. O. Box 441 Elm Grove, Wheeling, W. Va. 











$1250 For Original Photoplay Story 


Our sales department sold unknown author’s first story 
for above amount. We revise, copyright and market 
stories for both silent and talking pictures. Located 
in the heart of motion picture industry. We know the 
demand. Established 1917. Free Booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
313 Western and Santa Monica Bidg., Hollywood, Calif. 











HERE COMES HELP!! 
A Literary Super-Service gives your stories or 
Mss, personal attention. Advisory Analysis— 
Criticism—Revision—Typing. Write to 
DALE P. STOUGH 
746 Stuart Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 
(Pres. Midwest Writers’ Service League) 

















Make ’Em Laugh! 


Pep up your stories with wit and humor. Write jokes, 
puns, pithy paragraphs, clever verse, sketches, mono- 
logues, etc. My course of Ten Lessons makes it 
EASY. Full Course only $2.00. Single Lessons, 25c 
each. Sample Lesson FREE. 


JACK PANSY, 2041 E. 64th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE POLICEMAN’S WHISTLE 
(Continued from page 11) 


Mr. Flagg did not become an artist by 
chance. From childhood on, he intended 
with all the force of a fiery ambition to be- 
come an artist. Believing that talent needs 
assiduous cultivation he studied hard in or- 
der to succeed. 

Arnold Bennett and James Montgomery 
Flagg seem to have much in common in spite 
of the fact that they follow different profes- 
sions. Both are prolific; the list of Mr. 
3ennett’s books resembles the catalogue of 
a small library, and Mr. Flagg produces a 
minimum of twenty-five drawings a month, 
many of which are in color. 

Each of the two men is a master student 
of character, and each attempts to please the 
public taste—and_ succeeds. 

Last, but far from least, neither England’s 
foremost novelist nor America’s foremost 
illustrator are continuing to draw policemen 
blowing whistles. Both are experimenting, 
and for this reason, neither has reached the 
apex of his career, and we may look for- 
ward eagerly to what the future holds for 
them. 


THEY WERE NEWSPAPER 
WOMEN ONCE 


(Continued from page 39) 


Napoleon and others, should not forget the 
splendid work she did for President Wil- 
son’s Industrial Conference, nor for Har- 
ding on Unemployment, nor her work on 
the tariff or on the Standard Oil, nor, least 
of all, of her remarkable work in connection 
with labor and health laws for women. 

The list of women writers who were once 
newspaper women might be enlarged to al- 
most any length, but these women have been 
chosen because they were typical of certain 
other groups of women writers, or, because 
their success has been so conspicuous. And, 
all of them probably would agree that news- 
paper work was one of the best colleges for 
learning how and what to write, and that 
theirs had been at the very least a valuable 
experience. 
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The Elements of 
Plot Construction 
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Size 44% x6% in. 


HIS is not a book of hard and fast 

rules on Plot but rather a book con- 
taining a practical discussion of the 
fundamentals so vitally important in 
the construction of story plots. 


Six successful authors have given 
you in clear, easy, understandable lan- 
guage, the most essential knowledge 
they have gleaned from many long 
years of experience. 


Never before has such a book been 
offered at this low price. Ninety-six 
pages of authentic information bound 
in a beautiful two color cover at the 
remarkable price of fifty cents. If 
you are not absolutely satisfied re- 
turn this book in five days and your 
money will be refunded at once. 


Each 


50c 


y : i & Postpaid 
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Writing for the 
Trade Journal 

















Size 44% x6¥% in. 


HE easiest field for the writer is the 

trade journal field. Every urban 
resident can turn the factories in his 
town into real high priced stories. 
Rural residents have an equally fine 
opportunity to turn farm experiences 
into trade journal stories. 


“Writing for the Trade Journal” is 
written by men who have actually 
earned their living for many years by 
writing for the trade journals. There 
are many interesting and valuable in- 
side tricks of the game told in this new 
book. It will prove both useful and 
entertaining reading to you. 


Handsomely bound, and printed in 
large readable type, this book is now 
selling at the unusual price of fifty 
cents. 


wee ----- USE THIS COUPON -------------- 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CJ Send me “The Elements of Plot Construction” postpaid. 
C7 Send me “Writing for the Trade Journal” postpaid. 


Pnctosell 18 ..c0scevscccseee (stamps or currency). 
Name ....... KF <PRERON GDA ORD SERGE SEN HESAIS LAR ERES OT STS ORE TREN ONSEN ESRI EE ON EROMEN 
DEE 56.6626 5idids bP FIRES C RoA RTH WO sa ghT ON RAR ENEdEa hows ES WENRORMEENNERETORARRT REIS OERS 
CRE os cnssouiuadraneaieGialksauniereeseumimeenteweenes asa we exon PE ccnsdaseetetwessesetenes 
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WANTS diversified fiction—stories of adventure, 
romance, mystery, humor or sentiment—gripping 
stories of human interest and dramatic situations. 

Unusual stories that have been considered too 
strong or too daring—stories that other editors have 
been afraid to publish—may find favor with this 
publication that is unfettered by editorial precedents. 

Short stories should be from 4,000 to 10,000 words 
and serials from 20,000 to 50,000 words. 

Cash paid immediately upon acceptance of stories, 

Current issue of PRIZE STORY now on sale 
at all newsstands. 

Address manuscripts to 


PRIZE STORY MAGAZINE 
Suite 633, 33 W. 60th St., New York, N. Y. 











COLLABORATION 


A modern writer of fiction will collaborate with other 
authors on short stories for $25, on novelettes for $40 and 
on novels for $225 each. The purpose is to enable you 
to write the story salably and to give advanced students 
higher instruction in writing salable fiction. In making 
inquiry submit a short story and a reading fee of $1. 
James Nepthali Tracy, Cleveland Bldg., 180 South Main 
Street, Memphis, Tenn. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic. 
Revision — Private Tutoring — Criticism. 
Sales Service. Terms on Request. 
Interviews by appointment only. 


CARMEA L. KESTING 
P. O. Box 7040, Kansas City, Mo. 


EDITORS DEMAND GOOD PLOTS 


An author, who understands plotting the short story, 
will furnish you with a plot, incidents, characters, title 
and markets for a short story, from your brief story- 
idea, at $3.50 each. (Money-order.) This offer is 
limited and may be withdrawn without notice. 


GODIN V. GREENE 
P. O. Box 53, Los Angeles, Calif. 











EARN MONEY WRITING 


You can make money writing stories. My service will 
help you—will train you—at home in spare time, no 
matter where you live, or what your occupation. Manu- 
scripts typed, criticized, revised; also sales service. 
Short story writing taught by mail in ten lessons, 
Write for particulars. 
LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron St., N., Kitchener, Ont., Canada 





DISTINCTIVE SERVICE 


Manuscripts typed and revised; accuracy and 
neatness stressed. Marketing service. Ten years’ 
editorial and advertising experience. Rates 
reasonable. Write for information and terms. 


C. L. BEESON & COMPANY 
79091 Seville Ave., Huntington Park, Calif. 


UTHORS ASK FOR 


FREE COPY OF OUR BOOK “Cashing in on Teles, ”” @ Use- 
ful book for writers. We ae large and ng Ee pitiogs = 
aa a a d uelissing bi 1 vie for. we it tudin 
plete printing and publishing service for writers inc ng 
les assistance. Revising and editing by expert staff. Write for book 
a other printing prices. Send details. 


WETZEL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Est. 14 yrs. 336 So. Broadway, Los Angeles. Dept. 22 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 67) 


Church Leadership, 626 Huron Rd., Cleveland, 
Ohio. quiitor, William H. Leach. Issued quar- 
terly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We can use arti- 
cles up to 1500 words on specific programs and 
methods which have been successful in local church- 
es. This may deal with men or women’s organ- 
izations, ushering, treasurer’s methods, church law, 
trustees, committee organization and management, 
promoting various social events. Also brief meth- 
ods items of 100 to 300 words appear under head 
of Jdeas and are paid for at rate of $1.00 per item. 
Longer articles are paid for at the rate of half 
to one cent a word. We report within a week, and 
pay after publication. 





The Epworth Herald, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, 
Ill. W. E. J. Gratz, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c 
a copy; $1.25 a year. “We welcome brief stories 
concerning activities of young people in the field 
of religion, education and reform, of about 1500 
words in length. Also photographs of young peo- 
ple’s activities around the world, payment for 
which is $3 to $5 on acceptance. Poetry of four 
to twelve lines is accepted. We pay at the rate 
of one-half cent a word, on the first of month 
after publication.” 


Forward, 421 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa. A paper for young people in Sunday schools, 
we desire short stories of 2500 to 3000 words in 
length, and serials of not more than eight chapters, 
in installments of the same length. Stories should 
be for either boys or girls, or for both. Adven- 
ture stories are desired, but not for mere adven- 
ture; courage should be linked with loyalty pur- 
pose, and high ideals of service. Stories should 
deal with young people’s problems, experiences, 
and aspirations, with home life, business, school, 
college, vacation, and Christian service. They 
must be clean, wholesome and inspiring, teaching 
and illuminating Christian ideals by throwing light 
upon right and duty. Authoritative general arti- 
cles should be of interest to young people and 
should not be more than 1000 words in length. 
Where possible, photographs are desired.” 





The Grail, St. Meinrad, Ind. Rev. Benedict 
Brown, O. S. B., Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “Ordinarily short stories 
should not exceed 2000 or 3000 words. Stories 
need not be of strictly religious character, but 
should have wholesome moral tone with moral 
uplift, portraying clean, upright, virtuous life. 
We use brief biographies of persons whose exem- 
plary life and moral worth may serve as models 
for others, brief sketches of interesting and pic- 
turesque places, travelogs, etc., and photographs 
of persons, places, scenes referred to in manuscript. 
Short poems are acceptable. Eucharistic verse 
preferred. We report on manuscripts within a 
month, and pay on acceptance at the rate of $5.00 
a thousand words. At present, we are overstocked 
with material.” 


The Lookout, Eighth and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Guy P. Leavitt, Editor. Issued weekly; 
5c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We want short stories, 
Bible and world subjects, of 1500 to 1800 words in 
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length; and serials, ten to twelve chapters, of 1500 
to 1800 words each. Photographs of scenic or 
human interest are wanted. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on promptly, and payment is made monthly 
at the rate of one cent a word.” 





The Pioneer, 421 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., is a paper for boys from nine to four- 
teen years of age. Manuscripts should be aimed 
to interest the middle years of this group. “We 
use stories between 2200 and 2500 words in length, 
and serials of not over eight chapters in install- 
ments of the same length. Stories must be clean, 
wholesome, and interesting, and should be instruct- 
ive and teach Christian ideals of conduct, but must 
not be preachy. Authoritative general articles of 
interest to boys are desired. These must not be 
over 800 words in length. They may deal with 
history, biography, nature, science and general in- 
formation. Photographs may be used to illustrate 
general articles.” 





The Presbyterian Advance, 150 Fourth Ave., N., 
Nashville, Tenn. Jas. Clarke, Managing Editor. 
Issued weekly; 5c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We do 
not purchase any material except stories for Home 
Department and an occasional serial. Stories for 
our purpose should not exceed 1200 words in 
length, or in one installment. We are pretty well 
stocked right now on stories. We rarely use photo- 
graphs. Manuscripts are reported on within three 
weeks, and payment is made on acceptance.” 





Queen’s Gardens, 421 Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is a paper for girls from nine to 
fourteen. “We use stories from 2200 to 2500 
words long, of interest to girls. They may include 
boy characters. Serials should have installments 
of the same length as the short stories, but should 
run not more than eight chapters. Stories must 
be clean and character-building, illustrating high 
Christian ideals of conduct and inspiring to true 
Christian living, but the moral should not be tacked 
on or explained; the story itself should lead the 
reader to come rightly to her own conclusions 
concerning right and duty. General articles range 
from 500 to 800 words in length. Good illustra- 
tive photographs are desired. Short inspirational 
articles dealing with girl life will find a welcome.” 





The Religious Telescope, 1024-27 U. B. Bldg., 
Dayton, Ohio. E. Snyder, Editor. Issued 
weekly ; $2.00 a year. “We use a limited amount 
of fiction or articles of general interest. We do 
not purchase photographs. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on within a month to six weeks, and pay- 
ment is made at the rate of $4 a page of about 
1400 words.” 

(Continued on page 76) 










To Clear Up 
Problems of Word Usage 


No more uncertainty over definitions, pronun- 
ciations, spelling of words; points of grammar; 
questions of geography and biography. Look 
them up in 


Webster’s 
Collegiate 


Everywhere 
accepted as - 


The Best 
Abridged 
Dictionary 

to answer all your 
questions about 
words, people, places. 

1256 Pages; 

1700 Illustrations 
Special Merriam 

Cloth, $5.00 
Purchase of your bookseller; or send order and 
remittance direct to us; or write for information. 
Free specimen pages if you mention this paper. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


AUTHORS—SPECIAL 
I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. Poetry, 1 cent a line, 
Write for special rates on various items of service. 
If you like me—retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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BESSINGER. SERVICE =" 
D-133 South East St., Galion, Ohie 















WHAT EDITORS WANT 


Clean, clear, letter-perfect manuscripts on heavy bond 


paper. Revision and typing of Mss. Especial atten- 
tion given to poetry by a writer of experience. Seven 
years successful service to writers. 

FRANCES RODMAN 
P. O. Box 284, Ridgewood, N. J. 




















stories as thousands of successful writers. 





508 Western and Santa Monica Bldg., 


ss FOR PHOTOPLAY IDEAS 


For Silent and Talking Pictures 
Not a school—no courses or books to sell. You are just as capable of writing acceptable 


Plots accepted in any form. Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. Send for free booklet. 
UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY (Established 1917) 


Original plots and ideas are what is wanted. 


YWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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ABSOLUTELY UNSALABLE 


when I received them—yet, after my editing, 
these stories were sold to well-known publishers : 
“The Demon Demonstrator”. ecceeeeMunsey’s 


“Greater Love” ..... ecceceseeesee -1 Confess 
“Delta Justice” ee «e+ Young’s Magazine 





“Fortitude” ...0.0++ -Breezy Stories 
“What's Wrong With ‘Aviation T’ cceee Collier’s 
“Derelicts” (Novel).....-++e:. Dorrance & Co. 
“OEE” ccc vesseccccoseewcsvoncess Ace-High 
“A Matter of Honor” National Sportsman 
“Honor of the Force”.......+.0+ anger Trail 


“A Jekyll-Hyde Experience”.......True Story 


Dozens of other stories, classed as ‘“‘hopeless’” by 
critics and rejected repeatedly by magazines, were sold 
after revision to Blue Book, Argosy, Adventure, Black 
Mask, Blade and Ledger, 10-Story Book, Wide World, 
Popular, Brain Power, Flapper’s Experience, and others. 
If you are in need of assistance—criticism, revision, or 
sales—my service, backed up by ten years’ experience, 
will give your work the best possible chance. Write 
for terms, etc. 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 
Criticism—Revision—Sales 
Former Magazine Editor—Literary Agent Since 1918 
306 Elton Building, Tallapoosa, Ga. 








A CHECK FOR YOUR STORY 
means reward for good work. Our System is 
different. No books or courses. Send stamp 


for help. 
CHRISTENSEN SYSTEM 


308 W. 70th Place, Chicago 








EXPERT TYPING 
Ten years’ experience. Manuscripts, $0.50 per 
1000. Prompt. Copy furnished. Special rate 
tor books, 
MRS. VERDA W. RAPP 
Darien Center, N. Y. 








Rejected Short Stories Sold 


Free reading, no commission charged. With criticism 
and revision authors coached on characterization, plot- 
ting, suspense, climax. Specialists on love, western, fly- 
ing, detective, confession stories. Typing, 50c thousand, 
SHORT ie oad f SPECIALISTS 
166 William St., N. Y Provo, So. Dak. 
283 Lisgar “ Ottawa, Can. 








SPECIAL OFFER 


Until July 31, Mss. typed and revised 35c a thousand 
words; without revision, 15c. Carbon copy, prompt 
service guaranteed. Postage please. No stamps, except 
postage. 


E. HAHN 


Box 121, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Route No. 3, 
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THE END OF THE STORY 
(Continued from page 25) 


death stopped the writing-brush in the very 
middle of a sentence.” 

The hero, or perhaps the villain, of “Jn a 
Cup of Tea” is the squire of a samurai. He 
is about to drink a large cup of tea when 
he sees, in the transparent yellow infusion, 
the image or reflection of a face that is not 
his own. There is no one near him. It is 
the reflection of a living face, for the eyes 
and lips are moving and smiling in mockery. 
The face, in fact, of a handsome, debonair 
young samurai. The squire throws away the 
tea, and fills another cup, and yet another. 
But the face persists in mocking him. 

“Sekinai did not allow himself to be 
frightened. ‘Whoever you are,’ he muttered, 
‘you shall delude me no further !’—then he 
swallowed the tea, face and all, and went 
his way, wondering whether he had swal- 
lowed a ghost.” 

That evening a stranger mysteriously ap- 
pears to him in his apartment—the samurai 
of the teacup. “ ‘You took upon yourself 
this morning to do me a deadly injury,’ ” he 
says. Sekinai makes a futile thrust with his 
sword, and the ghost vanishes. Later, three 
armed men call upon him, and notify him 
that their master, the noble young samurai 
Shikibu Heinai, will return on the sixteenth 
day of the coming month to repay fitly both 
of the injuries and insults. 

“Without waiting to hear more,” the old 
Japanese narrative ends, “Sekinai leaped out, 
sword in hand, and slashed right and left 
at the strangers. But the three men sprang 
to the wall of the adjoining building, and 
flitted up the wall like shadows, and. . .” 

Lafcadio Hearn remarks: “I am able to 
imagine several possible endings; but none 
of them would satisfy an Occidental imagi- 
nation. I prefer to let the reader attempt 
to decide for himself the probable conse- 
quence of swallowing a soul.” 








SHORT STORIES 
NOVELETTES 
SERIALS—BOOKS 
ARTICLES 





SOLD! 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


AUGUST LENNIGER, Literary Agent, 155 East 42nd Street, New York 


(Represented in England for disposition 
of British Rights) 


Also Sales Coaching, Criticism, 
Manuscript Preparation 
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The surprise ending is not, perhaps, quite 
so popular as it used to be. That sort of 
thing has been rather run to the ground in 
recent years. There have been too many 
unplanted and forced surprises, too many 
sudden demands on the reader to believe an 
incredible thing just because the author says 
it. A genuine surprise ending, arising nat- 
urally and reasonably from what has gone 
before, is always good, of course; always 
sure to help powerfully in the sale of the 
story. Perhaps the tersest and wittiest of 
all surprise endings is that of a little poem of 
Goldsmith’s—not of a story at all: 


“The man recovered from the bite. 
It was the dog that died.” 


The big point about an ending is that it 
must be just that thing, and no other thing. 
It must end the story. This seems pretty 
obvious, but it’s amazing how many writers 
don’t seem to get it. They end their stories 
with some petty thing, some extraneous 
thing, something that really has nothing to 
do with the story they have been trying to 
tell and the dramatic effect they have been 
trying to create. They are like the man 
who had the bear by the tail, and didn’t seem 
able to let him go. Their fingers itch to go 
on typing after the yarn is logically ended. 

end with the solution. [Every story worth 
calling a story is a dramatic problem of some 
kind or other, and it is solved when the dra- 
matic conflict reaches its issue at the climax. 
This may be in dialogue, as in “The House 
of Bondage.” It may be in stirring descrip- 
tion of action, as in “The Last Galley.” It 
may be in the posing of a fascinating riddle, 
leaving the actual solution to the reader’s 
imagination, as in Stockton’s “The Lady, or 
the Tiger?” It may be some other of many 
acceptable ways. But it is always the end 
of the story if it is a good ending; it is not 
a little bit of clever writing about something 
else. 


1 
| 


One of the quaintest endings is that of 






























THE EXPRESS 


Order one of these BRAND NEW 1929 model por- 
tables today—the handiest writing machine ever made. 
Carry it everywhere. Light in weight—compact—quiet 
running—standard keyboard. Carrying case included. 
Send coupon for 10 days’ FREE trial—you take no 
chances. 


Mail This Coupon Today! 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 














“David Harum.” The last paragraph of the 
book is: 
“T think that’s all.” 


Say this to yourself when you come to 





the end of your story, even if you don’t 


write it as Edward Noyes Westcott did. ly 
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[ 111 N. Dearborn St., Dept. 6-W, Chicago, Ill. | 
[ Gentlemen: Ship me express prepaid (name the | 
I machine and color you want).........ccccccccecsecce | 
sess eeeccesccesees pesceece eenieses sive secon Portable. ] 
Upor arrival I will deposit $10.00 with express agent, 
| If I decide to keep it, I will pay $5.00 monthly there- ] 
after until price of $65.00 is paid. Title to remain in } 
l your name until then. Otherwise, I will return machine 
| and case within 10 days to express agent, who will re- } 
fund my $10.00. ! 
| (Write signature; do not print or typewrite) 
| DE a TE iss 6 Sree isa oe nash eccncesnse ] 
I , ee ee ee I ee pa ] 
(Give two references with whom you have had | 
business dealings) ; 



















































Author and Critic Offers 


PRACTICAL ASSISTANCE 
TO WRITERS 


Sales Service — Criticism — Reconstructing. 
Highest recommendations. In need of short 
stories and teen-age juveniles for sales dept. 
Write for circular or submit manuscripts for 
definite report to 


ADELE S. BAILEY 
P. O. Box 186, ZANESVILLE, OHIO 











A LITTLE AD 


was printed in the last issue of the WRITER’S DIGEST. 
NO READING FEE, NO CRITICISM FEE, NO POSTAGE 
FEE. I GIVE YOU THE TOPICS, YOU WRITE THE 
ARTICLES, I SELL THE ARTICLES, it stated. Hundreds 
answered it. Hundreds did not. It is to the latter class 
that this second little ad is directed. Do you think it is 
too good to be true? Inquire 


BERT NEVINS, 1431 Broadway, N. Y. City 














MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed - Revised 
Highest Quality Work 


ONE SHORT STORY TYPED 
FREE TO GET ACQUAINTED 


VALGA 
190 N. State St., Chicago 




























Coming! 
Volume IX No. 8 


The Grand Duke Alexander 
of Russia sadly narrates how 
little his title means in editorial 
offices the head con- 
tinuity writer of Station WKRC 
gives the inside workings of her 
$0... . . . an interview 
with ex B each and another 
with the secretary of the Theater 
Guild and a list of 
books you should have read at 
the age of sixty. The July num- 
ber of Writer's Digest will be 
on sale at all newsstands July 1 





July 
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SPECIAL ARTICLE WRITING 
(Continued from page 36) 


for “talking shop,” or expressing myself on 
matters of constructive literary technique, as 
I have been doing for the past twenty years. 
It is my secret and pleasurable vice. It is 
a subject over which I am ever an enthusi- 
astic student. This leads to an observation: 
one must harbor some enthusiasm—which 
is a common property of vice, but never of 
virtue—for whatever one intends to write 
about—successfully. Never write for long 
about things you can not be enthusiastic 
over, and never at all about subjects you dis- 
like. 

Any subject, or branch of literature, that 
emotionally interests the writer, he can—in 
fact he can not help it!—make equally in- 
teresting to other people. Fabre wrote about 
insects in such a manner that his works have 
engaged the emotional interests of genera- 
tions of readers who had never before no- 
ticed an ant except if it happened to get in 
his sugar. People born and bred in steam- 
heated flats devour Thoreau’s “Walden 
Pond,” that epic on living close to nature in 
the open. John Burroughs has made the 
breeding of vegetables and fruit an absorb- 
ing romance. Kipling’s “Jungle Tales” are 
beloved by thousands of people who can’t 
bear to hold a cat on their laps. Izaak Wal- 
ton has made angling such a fascinating 
theme for even people who detest fish and 
fishing that it has been among the best sellers 
for a century or more. 

Special Article writers every one of them! 
Enthusiastic experts. 

And that is what is being sought by any 
magazine that buys non-fiction, in this age 
when non-fiction articles and books are read 
more than ever before. Look over your 
Saturday Evening Post (that pavs $500.00 
minimum per article) and note that our fa- 
mous novelist, Joseph Hergesheimer, dis- 
ports himself 7000 words at a time amidst 
“Glass” and “Pewter” and “Oak.” This is 
not because he is a novelist and has a 
“name,” but because he collects and loves old 
Glass, Pewter and Oak, and can write en- 
thusiastically about them as an expert. 

The Special Article field has become so 
huge—and remunerative—that no one need 
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apologize for being a contributor to it. Nor 
need any one go forever plodding along in 
the rut. Nor can it be tampered with by 
dilly-dalliers. It needs expert knowledge 
and enthusiastic treatment and daring novel- 
ty of ideas. 

The immense field is awaiting new recruits. 





TO THE LADIES 

(Continued from page 61) 
or anything else. Songs all seem to be writ- 
ten to, or about, girls. “Charmaine,” “Ra- 
mona,” “Diane’—all these are movie theme 
songs, but all addressed to the ladies. Sally, 
Sue, and Mary, as well as many others, have 
been honored in song. 

You note that almost every song ad- 
dressed to some girl by name is either a 
movie theme song or a production song. 
Therefore, it is just as well for the free- 
lance writer to lay off this type of song. 
Make your song girl mythical instead of 
addressing her by name. 

On my piano are a dozen or so sheet .mu- 
sic copies of popular songs, none of them 
more than two or perhaps three years old. 
Let’s look them over. What do we find? 
“Red Lips, Kiss My Blues Away,” “Kiss 
And Make Up,” “That's Just My Way of 
Forgetting You,” “Because My Baby Don’t 
Mean Maybe Now,” “You're A Real Sweet- 
heart,’ “She’s A Great, Great Girl’—these 
are just a few. Every one, you observe, 
aimed at the ladies. 

I could, I think, give you the names of a 
hundred or more recent songs—all ad- 
dressed to the girls. The sole exception I 
can think of at the moment is “Laugh, 
Clown, Laugh.” And that is a movie theme 
song written with a definite purpose in view. 

Women are psychologically suited to 
song. Popular songs appeal to the emo- 
tions—to the love instinct. Remember what 
Pope said? “Love is in man’s life a thing 
apart; ‘tis woman’s whole existence.” 
That’s the answer. Women have emotions 
and capabilities for loving, plus. So, make 





your song appeal to the ladies. 


Epiror’s Note—See letter in Forum from Mr. 











This $30 Course 
For Writers 


-- $2.50! 


Here is your chance to take what was for several 
years one of the famous Columbia University Extension 
lecture courses for writers-—for which hundreds of 
students have paid $30—for $2.50! 

Professor H. K. Nixon has put the exact material 
of his famous fiction writers’ course into the chapters 
of one helpful volume, “Psychology for the Writer.” 
This course deals with the writer’s most important tool, 
a knowledge of human nature. It has helped many now 
successful writers solve their two most important 
problems: Making characters alive and natural; using 
the surest—because psychologically sound—methods of 
arousing reader interest. This book will show you how 
to use the facts psychologists have discovered about 
human behavior, to motivate character action correctly, pro- 
duce all sorts of literary effects, arouse emotion through 
appeal to readers’ instincts, use the surest tested methods 
ot humor, etc.; and with many examples will explain 
just how prominent writers have applied correct psycho- 
logical principles to achieve success. 

With the aid of this book, you can learn what is 
psychologically wrong with your work, getting the 
helpful criticism editors are too busy to give. A few 
changes in your method of attack, which you will learn 
how to make from the multitude of new ideas presented, 
may mean the difference between a check and a rejection 
slip. Send for it today for FREE examination. 


Charles Hansen Towne, Editor 
Harper’s Bazar, says: 

“IT cannot too highly recommend this volume. I 
have never read a book that seemed to contain more 
helpful advice to aspiring writers. So many of the 
analyses have been taken from current periodicals that 


the book gains in interest for those who are seeking 
light on the requirements of our modern magazines.” 


“PSYCHOLOGY 


for the 


WRITER” 


HARPER & BROS. 
330 pages 





a. 





FREE EXAMINATION ORDER FORM 


Harper & Brothers, WD529 
49 East 33rd Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me postpaid for FREE 
EXAMINATION one copy of “Psychology for the 
Writer,” by Prof. H. K. Nixon. 

C) I agree to remit $2.50 within five days of receipt 
of book, or to return it. 

(1 I enclose check for $2.50. [4 Please send C. O. D. 
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I Sell “Hopeless” Stories 
For Writers! 


One writer sent me a story that she had tried out on 
19 different magazines without success. I sold it 
to YOUNG’S MAGAZINE at once. Another client 
sent me a story that he couldn’t sell after he had 
finished a correspondence course with a prominent 
school; it was sold through my service on its fourth 
trip out. In many instances, a simple revision of seem- 
ingly hopeless stories under my direction, resulted in 
immediate sales. My criticism and sales service is in- 
tended for the NEW WRITER as well as for experi- 
enced professionals. If you can write a good story, 
and have talent and a fair style, I can place your work 
for you at LEAST FIVE TIMES OUT OF TEN. 
Write for folder at once. 


JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Authors’ Agent 
P. O. Box 10, Station R, New York City 


eee 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to editors’ requirements, accurately, 
neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. 50c per thousand 
words. Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates on book 
manuscripts. 

MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
34 Kilsyth Road Brookline, Mass 














e,e ” 
Typewriting That Has “IT! 
Our typewritten manuscripts command the attention of 
the editor. We correct all minor errors and type your 
manuscript for 40c per 1000 words. Carbon Copy 
Free! Your completed manuscript will be returned to 
you within a week of the day you put it in your mail box. 


THE LETTER SHOP 


Box 53 Wellsboro, Penna. 


TYPEWRITERS 
ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. rite for complete 
illustrated lists and special 
reduced prices. 
NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 12, Chicago. Illinois 

















If You Want Bigger and Better Checks 
Let me type your manuscripts on beautiful bond paper and 
correct all errors in punctuation, spelling, and English. Work 
mailed flat in heavy envelope reaches you crisp and fresh 
One carbon and return postage free. 50c per thousand words 

—poetry Ic a line. 
Be Content With Nothing But the 


GLADYS MONTEZ 
1024 Dakota Street, San Antonio, Texas 


“Notice to Authors —Writers” 
Expert typing service for authors and writers. 
50c per thousand words; one carbon copy. 
Accuracy and prompt service guaranteed. Five 
years’ experience. 

MRS. E. L. WALLACE 
Fort McPherson, Atlanta, Ga. 


Best 














A PULL WITH THE EDITOR 
A perfectly typed manuscript will impress the 
editor in your favor. I guarantee the kind of 
typing that pleases an editor. 50c per 1000 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 71) 


_St. Anthony Messenger, 1615 Republic St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Rev. Edgar B. Casey, O. F. M.. 
Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We want high class short stories and articles of 
current national interest. The short stories must 
be popular, moral, but not religious, and contain 
between 1500 and 3000 words. The articles, well 
written not over 3000 words. Shorter essays on 
Franciscan Saints and churches are sometimes used. 
Photographs are used to illustrate an article of 
national interest. We use very little poetry. Man- 
uscripts are reported on promptly, and payment 
is made on acceptance.” 

The Sunbeam, 421 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. “We use jingles, stories of child life, 
animal, nature, and missionary stories. Fairy 
tales are not desired. Stories should be from 300 
to 500 words in length, and should be distinctively 
character-building, aimed to illustrate and encour- 
age right feelings, desires and conduct in little 
children.” 





The Sunday School Times Co., Heid Bldg., 327 
N. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. Charles G. Trum- 
bull, Litt. D., Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We are in the market for short 
verse, distinctly spiritual; stories for children at 
home, from 500 to 700 words in length; adults 
‘home reading’ stories of 2000 words or less, 
wholesome, natural, and with a distinctly religious 
tone; brief articles on methods of work in church 
or Sunday School or Bible study, plans that have 
been actually tried and have succeeded. We report 
within two months, and pay on acceptance.” 





: Miscellaneous 


sia, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. Louis 
D. Froelick, Editor. Issued monthly. “Asia deals 
chiefly with oriental life and thought interpreted 
in human terms—manners, customs, and charac- 
ter; relations between East and West. We are 
not interested in travel narrative unless of unique 
nature. Photographs are used with every article. 
Little fiction is used, chiefly realistic interpretation 
of oriental life. Russia and Africa are included 
in editorial scope. We buy first U. S. magazine 
publication rights. Manuscripts are reported on 
within two weeks, and payment is made within 
three weeks after acceptance.” 


Bureau Farmer, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, 








Ill. H. R. Kibler, Editor. “We are especially 
anxious to see discussions of economic phases of 
agriculture, such as ‘industrialization of the farm,’ 
‘waterway development.’ (as it affects agriculture), 
‘marketing of products of the farm,’ ‘co-operative 
buying and selling activities,’ etc. Our Home and 
Community Department is striving to develop com- 
munity consciousness in rural districts and higher 
standards of living on the farm. Community wel- 
fare stories will therefore be welcomed. They 
should stress results of group action on civic and 
social problems in rural centers. Erection of com- 
munity clubhouses and what work done through 
them, establishment of county libraries, public 
and personal, health campaigns, organization of 








words. Carbon copy and extra first page. 
MISS CLELA BRAHM 
P. O. Box 53, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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bands or glee clubs, rural beautification, are sug- 
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gestive topics in this line. As yet, the magazine 
has not carried fiction, but if suitable fiction can 
be obtained, this feature will be given a trial. 
If the plot centers around Farm Bureau activities 
or includes farm organization characters, such as 
the county agent, the home demonstration agent, 
the local Farm Bureau president, the community 
chairman, ‘the story would receive favorable con- 
sideration. Another type of article desired is one 
describing romantic old-fashioned American rural 
communities in out-of-the-way, off the beaten track 
places, where the inhabitants still cling to ancient 
ways. Pictures are extremely desirable to illus- 
trate all articles. We also use pictures with a 
‘news’ element, covering farm people, farm events, 
inventions, novelties, anything with an agricultural 
angle and national interest. From $1 to $5 will 
be paid for these. Postage must be enclosed for 
return of all manuscripts. Sample copies of the 
magazine will be sent writers on request. None 
but material of the highest type is desired, and to 
obtain it the rate of payment ranges from one cent 
to four cents a word, or better if justified. A de- 
sirable length for articles is 1200 to 1500 words.” 





Comfort Magazine, Augusta, Maine. Issued 
monthly; 25c a year. “We are in the market for 
short short stories and for articles of interest to 
the whole family (but more especially the women) 
in small town homes in all parts of the United 
States. Articles may be (perhaps should be) 
utilitarian; but they must in some way help the 
reader to get more pleasure out of life. We pay 
on acceptance, at the rate of one to three cents 
a word.” 

(Continued on page 80) 













JACK LONDON said: 


“TI like your simple, direct, 
straight - from -the - shoulder 
method of presenting the 
matter. As somewhat of a 
veteran in the short story 
game, I feel justified in 
giving my judgment that 
your course in short story 
writing is excellently com- 
prehensive and practical.” 


a 


This should mean more to you than anything WE 
can say—The Hoosier Short Story Course is_ the 
only one he ever endorsed. 

CHECKS OR REJECTION SLIPS! 
Which are you getting? Rejection slips are the 
horror of every Amateur Writer! Hoosier Students 
are getting Real Money for their work! Under the 
personal direction of Dr. Johnston, who will give you 
unlimited personal criticism and manuscript sales 
service, you, too, will get checks! 

Write for free booklet, ““The Art of Story Writing.” 
Tells all about our service and course. Also our splendid 
course in English! Write today. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE 
Dept. 1916 FORT WAYNE, IND. 











Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed by 
an experienced author’s typist. 
50c per 1000 words. Poetry, ic per line. 
Special attention given books. 
HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 

















HE way to judge the constructive help g 
of the current students. 


three months of 1929: 
Collier's Weekly 
Argosy All Story 
The Ge ntle woman 
Battle Stories 
Air Adventures 
Prize Stories 
Woman’s World 
The Crest 





booklet, “How I work With Writers.” 
writing problems with you, if you wish. 


342 Madison Avenue 


Students’ Sales Total $3,800 in 3 Months 


given by a critic or school is by results in sales 


I see the names of writers whom I have trained through the entire range of magazines 
and on many book publishers’ lists, though I make no effort to keep up with their work. But 
my small group of active students, chiefly beginners, earned $10,000 last year from the sale of 
manuscripts with which I helped them, and $3,800 during January, February and March of this 
year! I doubt if these results can be matched by any similar group anywhere. 

Here are the magazines which have accepted one or more student stories during the first 





(Names of authors will be furnished upon bona fide request) 


If you wish to know of my methods which produced such results, write for the free 
And at the same time, I will be glad to discuss your 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Author of stories in Saturday Evening Post, etc.; former fiction editor of Collier’s; 
author “Narrative Technique.” 
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WcClure’s Magazine 
Aviation Stories and Mechanics 
Southern Agriculturist 

Real Detective Tales 

Fantastic Stories 

Airplane Stories 

Smart Set 

Travel 
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Are Your Brain-Children Ailing! 


Our Consulting Critic is 
a Doctor of Literature 


—Roscoe Gilmore Stott, A. M., Litt. D., former 
English head in two State colleges, sometime 
editor, successful writer of both prose and 
verse for over sixty magazines. See “Who's 
Who in America.’’) 

Our Manager is active critic with a large 
publishing house. Our platform: Honesty first. 
Created for those who want the Truth. Prose: 
One dollar per thousand words or fraction 
thereof. Novels at special rates. Verse: One 
dollar for each poem of twenty-four lines or 
less. Send fee and stamped, addressed envelope 
with order. 

Join a growing and discriminating 
Clientele! 
MIDWEST LITERARY BUREAU 
845 East King Street, Franklin, Ind. 











A Typist From the Gem State 
AUTHORS A clever brain and speedy, accurate 
fingers and what have we? An 
interesting story ready for publication. Send me your 
story and I’ll do the rest at reasonable rates. For 
information write to: 


A. G. BRINTON 


BOX 8, GOODING, IDAHO 











WRITERS! 
Have your manuscripts neatly and accurately 
typewritten. Prompt service. Reasonable prices. 
Terms on request. 


G. KATHLEEN MOORE 


Box 49, Huntersville, W. Va. 











MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed — Criticized — Revised— Special Rates— 
Efficient Service. 
Information Upon Request. 
ANNE KAISER 
RUGBY, NO. DAK. 











O 


LITERARY TRIO—Butler, Illinois 
We teach story writing—Manuscripts criticised. 
Let us give you an honest opinion of your 


STORIES—ESSAYS—SERMONS 
Address—Grotts Literary Trio, Butler, IIl. 
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TWELVE CARDINAL ELEMENTS 
OF SHORT STORY WRITING 


(Continued from page 31) 


Lallas himself, who picked up one of 
the flaming pitch soaked fagots and 
threw it high in the air, directly in the 
direction which Clay was taking.” 
Written as it is it gives the reader the 

impression of rapid, exciting movement tak- 

ing place before his eyes. If it were written: 

“Men slipped and rushed down the 

slope toward the firelight; they cursed 
and questioned each other,” 


the whole effect would be that of past events 
being told rather than portrayed. In the sec- 
ond paragraph the “just beginning” gives 
the impression of things taking place now; 
if it read “Clay had just begun” it would be 
much less telling. 

In writing narrative there is often a tend- 
ency to “just write,” to feel that one may 
“let go” and say everything that comes to 
mind. The result of this sort of narrative 
writing is usually dull scenes cluttered with 
superfluous words and phrases. And just 
here let me say that the superfluous phrase 
has ruined many an otherwise promising 
story. 

Its presence often comes from a desire to 
be sure that one is being explicit so that 
there is no chance that the reader will miss 
the point. But, Alas! It so often spoils the 
whole thought! A good way to find out 
whether or not you are using superfluous 
phrases is to go over your story, reading 
each sentence with the phrases between com- 
mas left out. If it makes sense with such 
elisions then rest assured that your blue 
pencil is serving you well. 

It always has been a mystery to me why 
a person writing a story will consider the 
first draft the finished product. The same 
individual would be horrified at the thought 
of playing a musical composition in public 
without ever having practised it. He would 
doubtless want to go over each movement 
time and again, perfecting technique and in- 
terpretation. The technique and interpreta- 
tion of a story may be greatly improved by 
just such careful study, and it is the quality 
of these two phases of writing that largely 
determines the price the story will bring. 
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A great writer 


surveys novels 


and novelists 


FORD MADOX FORD 
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: THE ENGLISH NOVEL 
d- 
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i FORD MADOX FORD 
with 
ane One of the greatest living writers and 
#0 critics, Ford Madox Ford, here surveys 
sili novel writing and novelists. His dis- 
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that dencies is like a stimulating draught. 
niss $1.00 
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Your Story Writing 





Ability FREE 


Many potential writers don’t know their own dor- 
mant ability. Dr. Burton's Analysis Test indicates 
your power to create plots, characters that live, to 
understand motives, etc. It’s a splendid test of 
your story instinct. Send for this free Analysis, 
try it, and receive —. Cs opinion, also 
booklet, ‘‘Short Story Wr 
LAIRD EXTENSION “INSTITUTE, 

Dr. Burton 564 taird Bids., Minneapolis, Minn. 


















Best Typing in the West 
Prose, 40c per 1,000 words; poetry, 2c per line. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, market sug- 
gestions. 


MARGARET COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia Street, Spokane, Washington 











Manuscripts With “Checks Appeal” 


A good appearance is half the battle in selling your stories. 
Let Miss Geary put a professional touch to your manuscripts. 
You’ 11 be delighted with her neat, accurate, and prompt sefv- 
ice. Her rates are only 50c per 1000 words on good bond 
paper with carbon copy. A trial will convince you that her 
typing has the ‘‘checks appeal.’’ 


MISS E. A. GEARY 
283 Lisgar Street, Ottawa, Canada 



















TYPING OF ALL KINDS 


Careful attention given technical and scientific manuscripts. 
Novels, plays, stories, magazine articles, essays, sermons, 
poems promptly, accurately typed. Good paper, double spaced; 
clear carbon copy. Free correction in spelling, punctuation, 
and grammar. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sample of work on 
request. Fifty cents per thousand words. Songs and poems, 
two cents a line. 


MAUDE K. HAYDEN, Pittsfield, IIl. 











Manuscripts Typed Accurately 
According to requirements of Publishers. \ 
years’ experience. Write me for rates. Can 
help you sell your work. 

W. J. VAN WORMER 
Wichita, Kans. 


20 


1340 Woodrow 














—TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good 
money for you during your spare hours, 
typing manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER'S DIGEST will bring to you? 


Write today for advertising 
rate card, and full details. 


y- B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
esk T, 


22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


(Continued from page 77) 


Automobile Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. “We are adding a section devoted to the 
‘Super-Service Station’ and can use good stories 
on stations giving: Tire Service and Sales, Bat- 
tery Service and Sales, Car Washing, Greasing, 
Lubrication, Engine and Upholstery Cleaning, 
Brake Service, Refinishing, Body and Fender 
Work, Gas and Oil Sales, and Accessory Sales. 
The purpose of the department is to encourage the 
installation of specialized service departments in 
the already-established gas and oil station, and to 
point the way to success for readers following 
the trend of the ‘super-service’ or ‘one-stop service’ 
plan. Photographs should accompany all stories. 
Payment is made on acceptance.” 


The Dance Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New 
York. Paul R. Milton, Editor. The Dance Maga- 
sine is devoted to theatrical news and comment. 

Ve can use articles on any branch of show busi- 
ness, with a dance angle, up to 2500 words. It is 
wiser to communicate with Editor first, due to 
strict policy. We want no fiction. Biographies 
of famous dancers for serial publication are ac- 
cepted, but it is important to consult the Editor 
first. Manuscripts are reported on within two 
weeks, and we pay on acceptance at the rate of 
two cents a word.” 


Draperies, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. Pren- 
tice Winchell, Editor. ‘‘We publish illustrated in- 
terviews with department store executives, regard- 
ing sales of curtains, draperies, upholstery, or other 
decorative fabrics. We also use photos of window 
displays on above, payment for which is $3 each. 
We report on manuscripts within one to two 
months, and pay on publication.” 


The Excavating Engineer, South Milwaukee, 
Wis. F. O. Wyse, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “Articles descriptive of ex- 
cavating projects the world over, fully illustrated, 
are wanted. We feature particularly mechanical 
excavating equipment, such as shovels, draglines, 
dredges, and so forth. Most articles are prepared 
by staff, and outside writers must be thoroughly 
familiar with the industry of excavation and able 
to give the comprehensive articles accurate as to 
facts and dealing with the methods of the manner 
of the handling of the work being done. We pay 
on publication at the rate of $4 a column, and 
$1.00 for photographs.” 


The Kaleidoscope, a National Magazine of Poet- 
ry, 702 No. Vernon St., Dallas, Tex., made its 
initial appearance with the May number. Issued 
monthly; lic a copy; $1.00 a year. “We desire 
the best poetry obtainable, of whatever form, 
though preference will be given to short rhymed 
verse. Payment will be made in prizes, announce- 
ments to be made in this magazine. Manuscripts 
will be reported on promptly.” 
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